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INTRODUCING 


THE FIRST 
CHEVY 
OF THE 8Os 


The first front wheel drive with Chevy behind it. 
I's big enough to carry 5 adults in comfort, 

1 {(ol(= a) m=1a(el0(e|ameke)i(- a as(e|| eve|m—\ere)ale)aa\y, 
It gives you the usefulness of a station wagon 
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1980 Chevy Citation 4-Door Hatchback shown in beige and cinnabar, 


CITATION 





Awhole new kind of compact car. 
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__ 3mg.tar 
with satisfying taste. 


New from Kent. 


EASY-DRAW FILTER. special 
double filter allows a free and 
easy draw...never muffling the 









sapeentan indents ineiiie 25 YEARS OF LOW TAR 

TOBACCOS. A TECHNOLOGY. We called 
-Aspecial blend upon everything we ve learned in 

with imported tobaccos packs 25 years of making America’s 

as much taste as possible up front, leading low tars and put it all together 

so that enough good taste comes 4- with recent taste technology. The 

out the other end Ds result? The lowest low tar with taste 

a 


NEVER BEFORE HAS 
SO LITTLE TAR YIELDED 
SO MUCH TASTE. 





IT TAKES YOU ALL THE WAY 
TO 3 MG. TAR, WITH TASTE 
ENOUGH TO STAY! 


New Kent Ill 





Satisfying taste. 3 mg. tar 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
3 mg."tar,” 0.4 mg. nicotine av. percigarette by FTC Method. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





ALetter from the Publisher 


enior Correspondent Ruth Mehriens Galvin first inter- 

viewed Dr. William Howell Masters and Virginia Johnson 
for a 1970 TIME cover story marking the pub- 
lication of their landmark study, Human Sexual 
Inadequacy. So when Galvin, who has specialized 
in reporting on the behavioral sciences for ten 
years, learned earlier this year that the research- 
ers were about to publish a major study of ho- 
mosexuality, she read the book in manuscript. 
Her report led TIME’s editors to the conclusion 
that here was an excellent opportunity not only 
for an exclusive preview of the new research but 
also for a more general look at homosexuality in 
America. Galvin then spent a few days as the 
guest of Masters and Johnson (who married in 
1971) at their six-acre estate in St. Louis. There 
she interviewed the couple at length, and Dr. 
Masters showed her two buildings on the prop- 
erty that in the past have usually been off-limits 
to journalists: the handsome hilltop house where 
the homosexuals of their study stayed during the research, 
and a small cottage where the interviews were conducted 
and records kept. 

This week’s cover story, the third in the past decade to fea- 
ture the subject of homosexuality, is something of a first for Se- 
nior Writer George Church. In the decade since he joined TIME, 








after a distinguished career at the Wall Street Journal, Church 
has written and edited primarily in the magazine’s Economy 
& Business and Energy sections. “Homosexuality is about as 
far removed from business as you can get,” says Church. “In eco- 
nomics writing, you can always fall back on statistics. But there 
is no census of homosexuals, and with so many in 
the closet or only half emerged, we may never 
know their actual number.” 

Church’s overview of the continuing frus- 
trations and the emerging self-confidence of ho- 
mosexuals today is based on dozens of inter- 
views by TIME correspondents with legislators, 
educators, executives, clergy and other articulate 
members of the growing “gay” minority, and on 
the correspondents’ firsthand observation of their 
life-style, from San Francisco's Castro Street to 
New York City’s Christopher Street, from Ma- 
con, Ga., to Mankato, Minn. In exploring the 
new book’s findings, Ruth Galvin learned from 
Masters and Johnson that gays and straights 
have more in common than perhaps most peo- 
ple thought. Says she: “My biggest surprise was 
to discover how much heterosexuals could learn 
from homosexuals about closeness, warmth and communi- 
cation. I had always assumed that it was the other way 
around.” 











72 





Cover: The gay soci- 
ety, a once hidden 
American minority, is 
edging out of the clos- 
etand marching to- 
ward independence 
An exclusive preview 
of Masters and John- 
son’s study of the sex 
life of homosexuals. 





10 22 
Nation: The do-noth- Viet Nam: A war that 
ing 96th Congress once came to Ameri- 


rushes off on vacation. 
> Jerry Brown and 
Linda Ronstadt make 
the scene in Africa 

> Jimmy Carter is 
dissatisfied with some 
of his advisers. » Tor- 
nadoes kill scores in 








Revolutionary courts 
bring a reign of ter- 
ror to Iran. » Uganda 
gets a new govern- 
ment. » Rhodesia’s 
raid on Lusaka 

> Another spy plane 
embarrasses the U.S 
> Civil war in Nica- 
ragua. » China 
cracks down on dis- 
sent. » Britain's elec- 
tion campaign begins; 
anda new “Ripper” 
haunts Yorkshire 








Pope John Paul II de- 
mands celibacy of the 
clergy. » Moscow 
Pentecostals are still 
holed up in the US 
embassy 


70 

Art 

R.B. Kitaj, image 
maker of the modern 
city, has a haunting 
show. » Boston bat- 
tles Washington for 
Stuart portraits. 


Journalists at the 
Minneapolis Star are 
given a role in re- 
shaping their paper 
> The alternative 
press goes bourgeois 


8s 

Education 

A lawsuit by parents 
on behalf of their son 
raises the question of 
how much U.S 
schools neglect the 
gifted 
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A 19th century 
scourge is making a 
comeback. » Nobel 
laureate is under fire 
for surgery performed 
on mental patients 


86 

Books 

Confessions of a Con- 
servative is liberal in 
its delights; The Vicar 
of Christ mixes the 
military, the judicial 
and the religious. 


See SEXES Texas and Oklahoma 
32 44 49 52 57 
World Religion Press Medicine Law 


Political prisoners 
have a way of disap- 
pearing in Argenti- 
na’s “dirty war.” 

> Getting legal re- 
venge in Kentucky 


92 

Living 

Garden catalogues 
sproul new vegeta- 

bles, topped by the 

sugar snap pea 

> Taking it off with 
the Scarsdale diet 


cans via nightly tele- 
casts is now coming 
back in films—and 
plays, novels and 
memoirs. Will the ef- 
fort to confront a pain- 
ful experience bring 
genuine understand- 
ing? See NATION 


Economy & Business 
Tokyo Round of trade 
talks promises big 
benefits for U.S 

> Carter's bid to tax 
oil firms hits snags in 
Congress. 
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Windfall profits or windfall tax? 


President Carter has unveiled his latest energy 
program. It included a decision to gradually 
decontrol crude oil prices, a step we have 
urged for several years. The program also in- 
cluded proposals for several new taxes. 

In urging these new taxes, the President 
made several observations about present and 
future oil company profits. He said, for exam- 
ple, that “unless we tax the oil companies, 
they will reap huge and undeserved windfall 
profits.’ He characterized current oil industry 
earnings as “already enormous,” and pro- 
posed a tax to curb those who would ‘cheat 
the public and. ..damage our country.” 

Let's examine the facts, and see if these 
observations are justified. 

1. Who gets what from higher prices? 
Here's what happens to a dollar of increased 
prices under the President's program: 

«50 cents to the Treasury as a new tax. 

*Approximately 30 cents to federal and 
state governments in the form of increased in- 
come taxes, state severance taxes, and roy- 
alty payments. 

This would leave oil companies with ap- 
proximately 20 cents on the dollar, with the 
balance going to government. 

2. By any fair test, oil company profitability 
is below average. As Time magazine said on 
April 16, 1979: “...by any yardstick, oil com- 
pany profits are not out of line with those in 
other U.S. industries...’ None of our critics 
mentions profitability, which is the basis for in- 
vestment decisions and for attracting ade- 
quate supplies of capital. 

Mobil’s rate of return on equity in 1978 
was 13.1 percent, while the oil industry aver- 
aged 14.3 percent. The average for all man- 
ufacturing industries was 15.9 percent. We 
earned 2.1 cents per gallon of petroleum sold. 

3. What will it take to stimulate significant 
new production of oil and gas? President 





Carter himself set the standard when he said 
government must stop “holding the price of 
American oil down far below its replacement 
[cost] or its true value.’ But will his program 
meet this test? Oil companies certainly aren't 
getting replacement cost today, and the pro- 
posed new taxes would make it difficult to get 
replacement cost for costlier oil tomorrow. 

The President has said that even with his 
proposed taxes, oil companies would in- 
crease their income by $6 billion over the 
next three years. That sounds like a lot. But it 
isn't, considering the job that has to be done. 
Mobil alone (with only about 5.5 percent of the 
U.S. gasoline market) expects to spend over a 
third of that amount over the next three years 
for increasing domestic energy supplies. A 
Bankers Trust Company study put the issue 
into perspective: the oil industry will need at 
least $25 billion annually just to meet pro- 
jected drilling requirements through 1982. 

Oil companies will have to drill in deeper 
water, in harsher environments, where costs 
are huge. And even the enhanced recovery of 
already discovered reserves through ad- 
vanced technology will be an expensive task. 
The President's tax plan would impose on the 


American consumer the burden of higher 
prices without the prospect of increased sup- 
ply by taxing away money needed for explora- 
tion and production. 

4. Can the oil companies be trusted to put 
additional revenues into the search for new 
energy supplies? History says yes. For the 
latest five available years, the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank study shows that for some 30 leading 
oil companies, capital and exploration outlays 
of $126 billion exceeded net income by $59 
billion, or 88 percent. 

It's clear that the President's tax program 
would indeed create a windfall—a windfall for 
big government getting even bigger on money 
that should go into the search for petroleum 
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Letters 





| chiatry’s Depression” 


On the Couch 


To the Editors: 

You made a wrong diagnosis in “Psy- 
{April 2]. After a 
prolonged high, or hypomania, psychia- 
try’s descent to a healthy normal only 


| seems like a depression. Most of us who 


practice this medical specialty are pleased 
with its present position 

Raymond B. Reinhart Jr., M.D. 

New Hope, Pa 


Psychiatry is not in a “depression, 
as you so charitably put it. Psychiatry, like 
the behavioral sciences it spawned, is 
bankrupt and should be put to rest. The 
theories of Freud and his disciples have 
produced illiterates in our schools, turned 
prisons into training grounds for crimi- 
nals, perverted our judicial system, cre- 
ated the Me-First society and expounded 
economic policies that have virtually ru- 
ined us financially 

Alfred Humbert Jr 
Chicago 





It comes as no surprise that the Me 
generation is committing psychoanalysis 
to the grave. Would Narcissus have liked 
an analyst who threw stones in his pool? 

Jeb Burrows 
Cliffside Park, N.J 


Most people do not have psycholog- 
ical problems; they have spiritual prob- 
lems. Psychiatry seems to run in horror 
from this essential dimension of the hu- 
man being 

Joan Williams Ward 
Philadelphia 


The quote attributed to me, “A Cad- 
illac may be a very fine car to drive, but 
it would be uneconomical to say we're 
dedicated to buying Cadillacs for every 
person in our society,” lends itself to the 
cynical misinterpretation that good psy 
chotherapy is too expensive for the av- 
erage person. On the contrary, it is too ex- 
pensive for scciety. not to provide goer | 
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psychiatric care for all who need it. Fail- 


| ure to do so results in far greater indirect 


costs to society in terms of increased med- 
ical expenses, absenteeism, child abuse, 
delinquency, crime and alcoholism, 
among other problems. The shorter-term 
treatments that I and others have been ad- 
vocating for some (not all) conditions are 
not inferior substitutes, but actually more 
effective ways of achieving desired ther- 
apeutic objectives 
Judd Marmor, M.D 
Los Angeles 


Anyone going to a psychiatrist ought 

to have his head examined 
Albert J. Silverstein 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


I can testify, from personal experi- 
ence, that psychotherapy can be an ex- 
tremely successful form of treatment for 
personality disorders. It has enriched my 
life immensely 

(Mrs.) Thelma E. Bradt 
Fairfax, Va 


Not only medical degrees are “hare 
won.” A Ph.D. in clinical psychology re- 
quires four years of graduate training and 
a year of internship. I doubt that many 
of us clinical psychologists simply “chat 
sympathetically and tell a patient "You're 
much too hard on yourself.” ” 

Richard Spring 
Paris, Tenn 





Debate on the Draft 


Re “Uncle Sam Wants Who?” [April 

2): the Declaration of Independence states 

that an inalienable right is that of the 

“pursuit of happiness.” There are many 

of us who do not consider being forced to 

kill others pursuing happiness. The draft 

is inherently immoral, and any attempts 
to reinstate it should be resisted 

Kathleen Scott 

West Chester, Pa 


Individual freedom is one of this coun- 
try’s greatest assets, but freedom without 
an accompanying sense of responsibility 
by all of us is a sham, especially when our 
national security is at stake—and it is 

Frank Davis 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


Congress should have thought more 
carefully about the all-volunteer force be- 
fore it decided to eliminate so many ben- 
efits to cut the budget. The all-volunteer 
force has only started to fail since the ben- 
efits have been “dropping like flies.” 
There is not much left to entice young peo- 
ple to enlist 

(Sgt.) Paul A. Thornton, U.S.A.F. 
Omaha 


If the Joint Chiefs of Staff went fish- 
ing in the ocean and returned empty- 
handed, they'd probably blame it on a 


lack of available fish. In truth, there is no 
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The sparkling, luxurious beauty of 
diamonds makes them an appealing 
investment. 






Sparkling, luxurious sound does the 
same thing for Acousti-phase stereo 
speakers. We've designed models to 
match every listening need. Including 
yours. 






By all means, compare our speakers 
with others, and remember, it’s 
beautiful sound you’re buying. So let 
your ears decide. Don’t be hypno- 
tized by esoteric talk about double- 
dome tweeters, time/phase matched 
drivers, computer-aided design and 
other technological marvels. 










Sure we’re proud of our own, 
advanced speaker design and fine 
components. But we’re even prouder 
of the superb sound we’ve created. 
You will be, too. And that’s a promise. 


Acousti-phase 


P.O. BOX 207, PROCTORSVILLE, VERMONT 05153 














For your Acousti-phase listening 
demonstration, visit: 






MCM Acoustics, Inc. 
5038 N. Lincoln Avenue 
Chicago, IL 









KEEP THESE INTERNATIONAL DIALING CODES 


DIAL DIRECT—Dial 011 + Country Code + City Code + Local Number 
ALMOST DIRECT—Dial O and tell the Operator the country, city and local number 


ANDORRA 33 
All Points 076 
GahicBlanco = 914 
Buenos Aires 1 
Cordoba 51 
Lo Plaro 1 
MordeiPiota =: 23 
Mero 220 
Moreno 226 
Resistencia 714 
Rosario 41 
Sante Fe 42 
AUSTRALIA 61 
Adelaide 8 
Brisbane iz 
Canberra 62 
Hobor 02 
Melboume 3 
New Case 49 
Perth 9 
Southpoa 75 
Sydney 2 
Townsville 77 
AUSTRIA a 
Baden bei 
Wien 2252 
Bludenz 5552 
Graz 316 
Innsbruck 5222 
Krems/an 
derDonau 2732 
Unz 732 
St. Polten 2742 
Vienna 222 
Villach 4242 
Wels 7242 
BAHRAIN 973 
All points * 
BELGIUM 7] 
Antwerp 1 
Gruges 50 
Brussels 2 
Charleroi 71 
Counrai S6 
Ghent "1 
Hasselt 1 
Lo Louviere 64 
Liege 41 
Louvain 16 
Malines 15 
Mons 65 
Nomur 81 
Osend 59 
Verviers 87 
BELIZE 501 
seas 
Imopan 
Dangviga 05 
Orange Wolk 0 
Punto Gorda 07 
San Ignacio o9 
BRAZIL 55 
Belem ” 
Belo Honzonte 31 
Brasilia al 
1 
Cube ata 
Foralezo 65 
Goiania 62 
Juiz do Fora 32 
Londrina 432 
Niteroi 21 
Porto Alegre 1 
Recife 81 
Riberoo Preto 166 
Rio de Janeiro 2 1 
1 
Santo Andre 11 
Santos 132 
S. —- 
Compo 14 
Se0 Poulo 1 
CHILE 56 
Chiquayonte 42 
Concepcion 42 
*No city codes required 


Penco 42 
Recreo uM 
Son Bernardo 2 
Talcahuano 42 
Vv 3a 
Vino del Mar 3 
CHINA, REP.OF 86 
cok ag 47 
45 
Koohsung 7 
Lorung 39 
67 
Toi 42 
Tainon 62 
Taipei 2 
Toirung 89 
Tooyvon 33 
COLOMBIA 57 
Armenio 60 
Barranquilla 5 
Bogota * 
Bucaramango 71 
Coli 3 
Cucuta 70 
Iboque 62 
Monizoles 69 
Palmira nu 
Pereira 61 
COSTARICA 506 
All points * 
CYPRUS 357 
Famagusta 3 
Kytenio 81 
Larneco 41 
Umassol 51 
Morphou 71 
Nicosio 21 
Paphos 61 
DENMARK 45 
Aalborg 6 
Aarhus 4 
Copenhagen 1 or 
Esbjerg 5 
Hadersiev 4 
Holbstebro + 
Nykobing 3 
Odense 9 
Randers 6 
Sonderborg 4 
ECUADOR 593 
Ambarto 2 
Cuenca 4 
Ernesto 2 
4 
Ibarra 2 
Loja 4 
Machalo 4 
Manto 4 
Portoviejo 4 
Quito 2 
ELSALVADOR 503 
All points * 
Ful 679 
All points * 
FINLAND 356 
Epoo- 15 
Helsinki 0 
mee 
71 
Lohti 18 
Oulu 61 
Pon 39 
T ey] 
Turku-Abo 21 
Vantaa 14 
FRANCE 33 
Bordeaux 56 
Clermont- 
—" B 
Grenoble 76 
Le Hovre 35 
Lille 20 
Lyon 76 
Maneilie A) 
Nice 93 
Paris 4 
Reins 26 


Rennes 9 
Tovlouse 61 
St. Etienne 77 
Strasbourg 68 
GERMAN 
DEMOCRATIC 
REP. 37 
Berlin 2 
51 
Erfur 61 
Gero 70 


Leipzig 41 
Porsdam 33 
Rostock 81 
GERMANY 
FED. REP. OF 49 
Aachen 241 
ae age 621 
in 3% 
Bochum 234 
Bonn 2221 
Bremen 421 
Donmund 231 
Duisburg 203 
Dusseldot 211 
Essen 201 
Frankfur 611 
Hamburg 40 
Hoel 511 
leidell 6221 
Haareoy o 721 
Kiel 431 
Mannheim 621 
os Bs 4 
lurnberg 11 
Oberhausen 206 
Wiewboden 6121 
6121 
Wuppertal 

GREECE 30 
i. 751 
1 

Corinth 741 
Hydro 298 
Lorisso 41 
Rhodes 241 
fe) 734 

Ke 34 

Tripolis 71 
Volos 421 
GUAM 671 
All points * 
GUATEMALA 502 
Amatition 33 
Antigua 32 
Guotemola City 2 
Quorz o1 
Villa Nueva 3 
HAM 509 
Cap Haitien 3 
Gonaive 5 
Port-au-Prince 1 
HONDURAS 504 
All points * 


Cheung Chou 5 
‘on a 12 
5 

K _ 3 
Kwai Chung 12 
Lamma 5 
Lonrou 5 
Ma Won 5 
Peng Chou 5 
Sek Kong 12 
Sha Tin 12 
= Po 12 
Kou 12 
an Won 12 
IRAN 96 
Abadon 631 
Ahwaz 61 
Esfahan 3 
Homodaon 261 
Kermanshon 434 
Mashod 51 


Rasht 
Shiraz 
Tabriz 
Teheran 


Baghdo: 

Ts] 
Basrah 
Dewanyia 
Hilo 

Mosul 
Nojof 
IRELAND. 


REP.OF 
Cork 


Or 
Dubin 
Dundalk 
Galway 
Kilkenny 
Sligo 
Trolee 
Waterford 
Wexford 


234 
331 
41 
21 


All Points * 
MALAYSIA 60 
Alor Star * 
Dengkill 3 
Ipoh = 
Kuala r 3 
Port Dickson ° 
Sungei am 3 
Sungei Renggam 3 
ce} 33 
All Points 93 
NETHERLANDS 31 
Amsterdam 20 
Arnhem 65 
Gredo 76 
Eindhoven 40 
Enschede 53 
Groningen 50 
Hoorlem 23 
Heemstede 23 
Hillegersberg 10 
Hoensbroek 45 
Hoogkerk 50 
Hoogviier 10 
Leiden 71 
Nymegen” 80 
Oud Zuilen 30 
Rotterdam 10 
Ln Hague 70 
burg 13 
Unecht 30 
NETHERLANDS 
ANTILLES 599 
Bonaire 7 
Curacoo 9 
4 
St. Eustorius 3 
St. Maarten 5 
NEW ZEALAND 64 
Auckland 9 
Christchurch 3 
Dunedin 24 
Hamilton 71 
lnvercorgill 21 
Nopier 70 
Palmerston 
North 63 
Rotorua 73 
Tauranga 75 
Wellington 4 
NICARAGUA = 505 
Chinandega 341 
Granodo 72 
Jinotepe 41 
Leon 34 
Managua 2 
Masayo 71 
NORWAY 47 
Bergen 5 
Drammen 3 
oes 3 
4 
Oslo 2 
Sarpsborg 3 
Tonsberg 33 


All Points * 
PERU 51 
Arequipa 542 
Calloo 14 
Chiclayo 7423 
Chimbote 4432 
Cuzco 6423 
Huancayo 6423 
ko 3423 
Limo 14 
Piuro 7432 
Trujillo 44 
PHILIPPINES 63 
Angeles 55 


Bacolod 4 
iO 44 
Cebu 32 
Davoo 35 
lloilo 33 
Manilo 2 
Son Fernando, 
45 
Son Pablo 43 
Tarlac 47 
PORTUGAL 351 
Almodo 19 
Gorreiro 19 
Broga 23 
Coimbra 39 
Evora 69 
Guimoroes 23 
Lisbon s 
Montijo 1 
Porto 29 
Setubal 15 
SAN 39 
All Points 541 
SAUDI ARABIA = 
AlKhobor 34 
Dhohron 3 
Jeddah 21 
Khamis 
Mushoi 7 
Mecco 22 
oe 41 
lojran 7 
Riyadh 1 
65 
All Points * 
SOUTH AFRICA LH 
1 
Cape Town 21 
Durbon ou 
EastLondon 431 
Johannesburg 
2- 
burg 
Por Elizabeth 
Pretoria 
Uirenhage 
Wi 
SPAIN 
Bilboo 
Cadiz 
Los Palmas/de 
Gran 
Modnid 
era 
Mallorco 
Pamplona 
Santander 
Seville 
Valenca 
SWEDEN 
Boras 
Goteborg 
Linkoping 
Malmo 
Stockholm 


St. Montz 62 
Solothum 65 
Winterthur 52 
Zurich 4 
TAHT 689 
All Points * 
THAILAND 66 
Bangkok 2 
TURKEY 90 
Adana 714 

Ankoro 41 

Bursa 241 

Diyorbokir 8311 

Eskisehir 221 

Gaziontep 851 

Istanbul 14 

lzmnir 51 

Kaysen 3511 

Konyo 334 
UNITED 
ARAB EMIRATES 
ADU DHABI 979 

Abu DhabiTown 2 
AIAin 3 
Jebel Dnona 5 
AJMAN 971 

All Points 5 
DUDAI 978 

Awer * 

Falaj Amolo 96 
Khowong bad 

FUJAIRAH 971 

All Points 1 

RAS-AL- 

971 

All Points 7 
SHARJAH 971 

All Points 5 
UMM-AL- 

QUWAIN 971 
All Points 69 
UNITED 
KINGDOM 44 
Birmingham x 

1 

Bolton 204 
Bristol 272 
— 222 

coventry 203 
a 31 

41 
leek” = 502 
a 
1 
loon ' 
Manchester 61 
Newcastle 
aie Se 
Portsmouth 705 
Sheffield 742 
Southampton 703 
VATICANGTY 39 
All Points 6 
VENEZUELA 56 
wisimero = S14 

Cabimas 64 
Caracas 2 
Ciudod Bolivor 85 
Cumana 93 
Maracaibo 61 
Maracay 43 
Son Gisobol 76 
Valencia 41 
YUGOSLAVIA 8 
Belgrade 1 
= 61 
Mari 62 
Mostar 86 
Novi Sod 21 
Rijeko 51 
Sarajevo 71 
sr 8 
Zagreb 44 








HOW TO 
TALK TURKEY TO TOKYO 





DIAL DIRECT i 


If you have International Dialing, the world is only a chopstick away, because 
you can call anywhere, all by yourself. Here’s Tokyo. Just dial: 


INTERNATIONAL ACCESS CODE COUNTRY CODE CITY CODE 


O11 + 81 + Q + LOcALNumoen 


There's money in it for you, too. A saving of $1.20, which is more than 13% on a 
3-minure call to Tolsyo. 


ALMOST DIRECT 


Until your area has International Dialing, here’s the way to make a fast overseas 
call. Dial 0, and be ready to tell rhe Operaror the country, city and local phone 
number you want and whether your call is Sration or Person. The less time you 
spend on your end of the call, rhe faster you get to the orher. And you leave the 
Operator free to handle more calls, more quickly. And on Srarion calls 
nor requiring special operator assistance, you can get the same low rates as 
International Dialing. 
PS. Everyone can dial direct ro Canada, the Caribbean, Alasi<a, Hawaii, 
and parts of Mexico-jusr as you dial direct to cities inside the continental U.S. 
Selling sushi or saying sayonara, keep a record of the country and city 
codes and the phone numbers, and use them ro call the world-fasr. 


CODES FOR PRINCIPAL CITIES IN JAPAN (81) 


a 42 poe Le Sokoi 7 
UkUOKO yoro Sopporo 
— uo ane =| (@y) Bell System 


Kitokyushu 93 Osoko 6 Yokohomo 45 





IMPROVE YOUR 
STATION IN LIFE. 


When it comes to great-sounding receivers, serious music lovers tune 

into AKAI. Not ws st for terrific value, but for superb, true-to-life sound 

and unsurpassed AKAI quality. See the new AKAI receivers today, or 
write I America, Ltd., P.O. Box 6010, Compton, CA 9022 
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You never heard it so good. 











Find 
CIVILISATION 
At Your Public Library 





When Kenneth Clark's series on 1000 years of the rise of West- 
ern art and thought was introduced on TV it was hailed as 
a magnificent achievement. Today, in scores of libraries across the 
nation, you may borrow the BBC production of CIVILISATION in 
16mm or videocassette. And it's free 


Show it to your family. Think of the advantage this home study will 
give your children’s school work. Arrange a screening for your 
community organization. Or your church group. With this kind of 
programming available, no meeting need ever be dull again 


Giving you access to CIVILISATION when you want it is just 
another surprising service of your public library. 
We thought you'd like to know 
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shortage of young nen; it’s just that with 


its reluctance to change with the times, | 
the military is able to attract only 13% of 
the country’s youth. Changing of the hair 
regulations alone would probably attract 
millions more into the armed forces 
Joe Astuto 
Carlsbad, Calif 


Humiliation of Rape 

As a rape victim, I am encouraged to 
see that someone is actually making prog- 
ress in seeing that sex offenders won't con- 
tinue to walk out of courtrooms with smug 
grins on their faces [April 2). It's bad 
enough to suffer the humiliation of rape, 
but twice as bad to suffer the degradation 
of a court system and lawyers who re- 

gard the offender as the injured party 
Donna Owen 
Tulsa 


It has been said that women invite at- 
tack by the way they dress, or by leading 
men on and then withholding their fa- 
vors. This may be true. But did you ever 
get an invitation that you couldn't turn 
down? Whatever the girl did, the man’s 
crime is no less horrendous than if she 
were the epitome of virtue 

Carl E. Stringfield 
Bloomington, Ill 


In most rape cases, I believe that the 
charge of kidnaping also ought to apply 
No matter how temporarily, rape involves 
unlawful detention of the victim, even if 
the crime occurs in the victim’s home 

Warren H. MacDonald 
Rehoboth Beach, Del 


Islam's Sexism 

Jane O'Reilly's report on the “Irani- 
an Women’s Revolution” [April 2] lucid- 
ly and sensitively covered an often mis- 
understood issue. Rather than take the 
easy way out and slur Islamic principles 
as the root of Middle Eastern sexism, she 
has demonstrated that it is the patriar- 
chal interpreters of Islam who have per- 
petrated women’s oppression. That prac- 
tice, I might add, is surely not unknown 

in many Christian sects as well 
Susan T. Rivers 
Dublin 


Goldmann and Arafat 


Re the information given in TIME: I 
inform you that there are at this stage no 
negotiations under way concerning a 
meeting between myself and P.L.O. Lead- 
er Yasser Arafat [April 9] 

Nahum Goldmann 
Paris 


No Middle East Payoff 

Your story “Peace: Risks and Re- 
wards” [March 26] was notable for tts fail- 
ure to mention any rewards for Amer- 
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“You think leasing only pays off for “Want more car for less money? “With Buick Lease, you get service “Afford a Buick? Buick Lease makes 
businesses? Check Buick Lease!" Look into Buick Lease!" direct-whenever you need it!” iteasy. Nota lot of ‘red tape’, either!” 


Your Buick Dealer eliminates the leasing middleman. 
Makes the Buick you want more affordable than ever, 
with no worries about service! 


New Buick Lease puts leasing’s benefits No middleman —deal directly with your 
within reach of virtually anyone —and Buick Dealer. 

gives you unique Assured Buick Service —you know where to 
advantages: go to get the job done right. Anytime. Every 
time. 

Unexcelled selection —who can offer more 
factory-fresh Buicks or more options than your 
Buick Dealer? 

What’s more, your Buick Dealer backs every 
=». Buick Lease car with his own name and 
= reputation. 

Why wait? Look into Buick Lease today! See 
how easy and inexpensive it is to get the Buick 
you really want! 


See your Buick Lease Dealer Today! 
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Most people turn to radio for news in the morning 
and evening —on their way to and from work 


And we can't think of a better place to be than 
WMAQ Radio from 6 to 10 a.m, and 3 to 7 p.m 
for news coverage that’s good enough for you 


In the past four years, WMAQ has won 24 awards 
for the finest news service in the area. WMAQ News 
is complete: national and local following each other 








Award-winning news. 


every hour: plus added editions at 7:30 and 8:30a.m 
and 4:30 and 5:30 p.m 


Newsmen Pat Cassidy (above) and Rich Rieman 
wrap up the top morning and afternoon stories and 
bring you traffic reports, special-interest stories and 
Jerry Taft's Weather Reports 


Get your news fresh and fast with Award-Winning 
WMAQ News 





Brought to you by the Cooper Tire Company and 
Cooper Tire Dealers in the Midwest. 




























Cornell College, that “quaint slice 
of New England Ivy League academia 

tucked into a Mount Vernon hillside,” looks 
and feels like a traditional college, but acts like 
and is a progressive college. In fact, Cornell is 
one of only two U.S. colleges to offer the re- 
markable “One-Course-At-A-Time” cur 
riculum. Instead of taking 4 or 5 courses at the 
same time for a whole semester, students con- 


weeks. Then, after a long weekend, it’s on to 
the next course. Many students are finding it’s a 
better way to learn. 

Social life at Cornell is exciting, too. 
There's always something going on, somewhere 
to go, someone to see, something to do. Like 
jazz festivals or student trips to the Guthrie 
Theater in Minneapolis or to musicals and sym- 
phony concerts and rock concerts from one end 
of the midwest to the other. 


CORNELL 


The most exciting, quiet, contemporary, 
traditional little college in the Midwest. 


centrate on only one course for three and a half 


Cornell has 19 departments offering 35 
majors within four degree options. In the past, 
Cornell students have excelled in such diverse 
fields as business, pre-professional education in 
medicine and law, the natural sciences, music 
and teaching. Of the thousands of colleges and 
universities in the United States, only 225 have 
been granted a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
national scholastic honor society. Cornell is one 
of those colleges. 


For more information 
call or send this coupon. 


lowa only call: 


1-800-332-8839 


Other states call: 
1-800-553-8479 
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Cornell College 
Admissions Office, 

Wade House | 
Mount Vernon, lowa 52314 | 


Please send me more information about 
O Cornell, One-Course-At-A-Time © Financial Aid 


Name | 
Address — | 
Ciry State Zip - — | 
Phone —___ Year of Graduation ——___ | 
| 
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icans. Will this peace between Israel and 
Egypt better our relations with the | 
USS.R. or decelerate Moscow’s growing 
influence over its neighbors, increase our 
access to energy sources, reduce our rate 
of inflation, improve our balance of pay- 
ments, help balance our budget or in- 
crease our national security? 
Kenneth B. Demaree 
Southbury, Conn 








Uncomfortable Bed 

We Americans like to rail against 
OPEC and its supposedly sinister oil-pric- 
ing policies [April 2], but isn’t it just prac- 
ticing orthodox capitalism as taught in 
every American business school and as 
honed to perfection by American busi- 
nessmen? We have made our own uncom- 

fortable bed, and now we must lie on it 
D.F. Downing 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Where the Rich Invest 


The article on the investments of 
those moneybags [April 2] may interest 
some, but unfortunately has little rele- 
vance to most of us. Those affluent few 
who can afford to invest in vineyards, pro- 
fessional football teams or Reno condo- 
minium developments can also afford to 
lose tens of thousands of dollars, while 
the small investor can be wiped out by 
the merest fluctuation of the market. 

Charles Kochlacs 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 





Pinyin Chinese 


Congratulations on adopting the Pin- 
yin spelling of Chinese words [March 26]. 
I never did know how to pronounce an 
apostrophe. 

Ann Williams 
Chicago | 


The English-speaking world is groan- 
ing about the adoption of Pinyin. Having 
been raised with a language that contains 
such combinations as “rhythm,” “syzygy” 
and “gnathic,” and in which gh, ph and 
ff can all sound alike, I don’t see what 
the fuss is about. But then, conversion to 
the metric system hasn't progressed well, 
even though it too is easier to use 

Mary F. Schmidt 
Boston 


There is no reason to gripe about 
changing the spelling of Peking to Bei- 
jing. Beijing is much closer to the Chi- 
nese pronunciation. One thing we can do 
to get even is to ask the Chinese to quit 
calling the U.S. capital “Huashendun” 
and the current President “Kate.” 

L.S. Chen 
Abernathy, Texas 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing. Rockefeller Center, New York. N-Y. 10020 
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THOUSAND 
PICTURES. 


Ireland is indescribable 
Youve got to see it to believe 
it. The next best thing to 
being there is to picture the 


lush, green, rolling hills, crys- 
tal clear lakes and rivers, 


crisp fresh air and the 

charming friendly people 

who speak your lanquage 
But that’s only part of 


the picture. Because there's 
much more to see and do in 
Ireland. There are miles of 
uncrowded sandy beaches to 
explore. There are over 200 
of the world’s finest 
courses. And some of the 


golf 


world’s best fishing, 
In Ireland you can stroll 
through a medieval castle by 


day, or crawl through some 
ofthe world’s friendliest pubs 
at night and revel in the tra 
ditional trish folk music. You 
can visit the breathtaking 
Cliffs of Moher or Blarney 
Castle, You can spend an 
afternoon at the Waterford 
Crystal Factory, or go to the 


horse races 





Imagine yourself 
on delicious 
cuisine and sleeping in old 
world splendor in a 15th 
enjoying Irish 
country food and environ 


dining 
continental 


century castle 
ment at an old farmhouse or 


relaxed 
thatched 


the do-it-yourself 
atmosphere of a 
cottage 

When you picture Ireland 
think Dublin, the capital city 
The city with the National 
Botanic Gardens, and the 
recently restored Malahide 
Castile, and the Abbey Thea 
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tre, and Phoenix Park, and 


the James Joyce Tower 
Picture a festival. For no 
matter what time of year you 


you're bound to catch 
one. And whether it's the 
Dublin Arts Festival, the 
Killarney Bach Festival or the 
Castlebar International Song 
Contest, one thing's for sure 

ation in Ireland is a 


come 


a vac 
picture you'll never forget 
So send for your free 
booklet, “From treland With 
then call travel 
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agent 
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everywhere, 

the drink is Hennessy. 
The reason is simple: 
consistent quality and 
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and know 

the rewards of the world’s most civilized spirit. 
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No Get Up and Go 





Carter will need more than a carrot to rouse Congress to action 


he U.S. Air Force can barely find 
enough planes to accommodate all 
the members of Congress heading 
for distant parts of the world dur- 
ing the Easter recess. House Speaker 
Tip O'Neill is leading one group to Ire- 
land; House Whip John Brademas is tak- 
ing another to the Soviet Union. Mem- 
bers of the House Narcotics Committee 
are on their way to sunny Colombia. So 
many Congressmen are traveling to Chi- 


| na that a quorum call might just succeed 


in Peking. The Easter recess, in fact, is 
turning out to be considerably more live- 
ly than the session, which so far has set a 
record unmatched in two decades for leg- 
islative inactivity. Critics have already 
dubbed the 96th the “do nothing” Con- 
gress, the same fighting words used by 
President Harry Truman in his famous 
“Give ‘em hell” assault on the 80th Con- 
gress when he was running for election 
in 1948. 

Since the session started on Jan. 15,a 
grand total of nine bills has passed. Only 
two were of any consequence, and circum- 
stances forced both of them on Congress: 


| one readjusted U.S. relations with Tai- 


wan, the other raised the ceiling on the na- 


| tional debt at the eleventh hour, allowing 


| 


the Treasury to pay its bills. “This is the 
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slowest Congress I can remember,” says 
Illinois Congressman John Anderson, an 
18-year Republican veteran. “The activ- 
ity on the floor has been almost nil.” Says 
Nevada's G.O.P. Senator Paul Laxalt: 
“It’s just been eerie around here.” 

Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd 
has kept things quiet by refusing to sched- 
ule votes on Fridays, thus inviting Sena- 
tors to leave town Thursday night for 
weekend politicking back home. While 
floor action often runs beyond dinnertime 
in busier periods, the Senate has been ad- 
journing around 5:30 p.m. Minority Lead- 
er Howard Baker jokes wryly that new 
members may get the wrong idea and 
think these hours are normal. Says he: “I 
have to remind them not to get used to it.” 

Capitol Hill has not been suddenly af- 
flicted with laziness; the slow pace is cal- 
culated. Congress has received the mes- 
sage from the voters back home that they 
have had a surfeit of experiment and 
spending. They need a breather. Explains 
Byrd: “Congress this year is reflecting a 
general feeling on the part of the Amer- 
ican people that there have been enough 
new programs.” Echoes O'Neill, among 
the stoutest of liberals: “The public wants 
to cut the bloat out of Government.” Mon- 
tana’s newly elected Democratic Senator 





Mlustration for TIME by Pat Oliphant 

















Max Baucus sums up: “The country is 
tired of rules, regulations, statutes and ev- 
erything else that has to do with Gov- 
ernment. None of it seems to be able to 
solve today’s problems.” 

The White House is not complaining | 
very much about the somnolent drift in 
Congress. It, too, is playing something of 
a waiting game. For the time being, the 
President is willing to take it easy on Con- 
gress, since he needs support for urgent 
legislation later in the session. Beyond 
that, Carter has been preoccupied with 
foreign affairs. The White House has sub- 
mitted only one major spending bill, real 
wage insurance, which was rejected by 
Congress because it was too inflationary. 
There is even less hope for other money 
bills. The funding of congressional elec- | 
tions, says a Democratic leader, is “an | 
idea whose time has come and gone.” The 
time also does not seem to be right for na- 
tional health insurance. Says an aide to 
House Whip Brademas: “Nobody wants 
a program of medical insurance that will 
run into the same cost problem as Med- 
icare and Medicaid.” The one spending 
bill that has a good chance is the aid pack- 
age to Israel and Egypt, an indication that 
no price is too high for peace 

From the time that Congress returns 
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the lifling of controls (see 


from its 13-day recess un- = 
ul it adjourns in theé 
fall, excitement may build * 
over measures that do not 5 
involve spending money. = 
A hot debate is sure to 
greet the President's plan 
to decontrol the price of 
oil and to impose a wind- 
fall profits tax on the pe- 
troleum companies. Last 
week an angry Senator 
Henry Jackson intro- 
duced a bill to postpone 


| BUSINESS). The multilat- 
eral trade bill that has 
been negotiated over the 
past 5% years will come up 
for a vote this session 
Controversial legislation 
is also expected to be in- 
troduced to deregulate the railroads, and 
possibly trucking and busing as well; to 
set aside wilderness areas in Alaska; to 
guarantee support prices for sugargrow- 
ers; and to speed up the licensing of nu- 
clear plants. SALT II will dominate the ses- 
sion if the treaty is signed in time for 
consideration. Since opposition is steadily 
building, Byrd, who controls the flow of 
legislation, may put off debate if it would 
ie up the Senate long past October, when 
he hopes to adjourn. 

While shunning new expenditures, 
members of Congress are scrutinizing old 
commitments. Never before have they ex- 
amined the federal budget in such exhaus- 
tive detail. The coalition of Republicans 
and conservative Democrats that domi- 
nated Congress in the pre-Great Society 
days seems to have been re-established 
But liberals, too, are displaying a new- 
found frugality. When the Senate Budget 
Committee voted to slash veterans’ bene- 
fits, Colorado Democrat Gary Hart made 
an impassioned plea to restore the money 
The committee went along and added 
$600 million to the budget. Then Hart, a 
liberal who faces re-election next year, 
had second thoughts. He went back to the 
committee and agreed that the $600 mil- 
lion should be cut to $400 million. It was. 

Hart is not the only Democratic Sen- 
ator looking ahead nervously to 1980. Of 
the 34 Senate seats in contention in 1980, 
Democrats hold 24, many of them liberals 
running in areas that normally vote 
conservative. Among the vulner- 
able are Idaho's Frank Church, 
lowa’s John Culver and South Da- 
kota’s George McGovern. They feel 
their best strategy is to lie low. “The 
Democratic leadership is scared of 
the elections.” says Senator Henry 
Bellmon, an Oklahoma Republi- 
can, “They don’t want their 24 in- 
cumbents to make more decisions 
than is absolutely necessary.” Byrd 
has acknowledged he wants to ad- 
journ the Senate in October to give 
his troops plenty of campaign time 

Congress has also been paying 
attention to one of its other obliga- 





Laxalt perusing legislation 
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overseeing the work of the 
bureaucracies it has cre- 
ated. Many members have 
been digging into the var- 
ious agencies and depart- 
ments, trying to see if they 
are performing as expect- 
ed or even coming close to 

“I have a much better 
handle on the activities of 
the Justice Department 
than I ever had before,” 
admits Republican Rep- 
resentative Tom Rails- 
back of Illinois, a member 
of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. “There is a much 
greater focus now on how 
programs work,” says 
Ohio’s G.O.P. Represen- 
tative Willis Gradison, a 
member of the Ways and 


| Means Committee who is looking into the 


rising cost of disability insurance in the 
Social Security program. 

In purely political terms, however, ex- 
ercising oversight is turning out to be one 
of the most demanding and least reward- 
ing of all congressional activities. It sel- 
dom offers a dramatic issue to propel a 
member into the headlines. When new 
programs are being considered, people 
and reporters flock to committee hearings 
for a piece of the action, But a sober assess- 
ment of programs after they are in oper- 
ation holds little allure for the publicity- 
minded. “How do you attract people to 
these hearings?” muses a key staffer on 
the House Rules Committee. “They are so 
boring.” They also demand a mastery of 
detail by any Congressman who wants to 
come to grips with the bureaucracy. Oth- 
erwise, he is punching a pillow. 

Senator Max Baucus wonders if Con- 
“persistence to conduct 
meaningful oversight.” In the course of 
extended hearings, he discovered that 
antipollution laws were not being en- 
forced because the Justice Department 
lacked the funds. “It is frustrating because 
I feel I've only touched the surface, and I 
don't have the resources really to search 
out the nooks and crannies on this issue 
and follow it up.” Says Representative 
James Cleveland, a New Hampshire Re- 
publican: “If Congress is going to take its 
oversight responsibilities seriously, this is 





Robert Byrd discussing session plans with Howard Baker 





tions that it has long neglected: 
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A calculated pace for a country weary of new programs. 








not a do-nothing Congress at all. Its a 
Congress that has changed direction and | 
is doing something very significant and | 
important. 

As they returned to their districts last | 
week, members of Congress found their 
constituents not only not wanting any- | 
thing new, but very worried about keep- | 
ing what they already have. Inflation was 
on everybody's mind. “Food prices are 
driving people crazy,” says Congressman 
Frederick Richmond, a Democrat who 
represents a low-income district in Brook- 
lyn. While the average American spends 
18% of his budget on food, Richmond’s 
constituents shell out a whopping 44%. 
Up in Maine, Congresswoman Olympia 
Snowe found the same reaction, with a re- 
gional difference. She has received hun- 
dreds of letters urging the Government 
to establish a tax credit for wood-burn- 
ing stoves, which cut heating costs and 
save oil at the same time. 

Occasionally, members of Congress 
found that they were considered part of 
the problem. Some observers feel that 
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Anderson at work in Capitol Hill office 


Congress has become too fractious to do 
its job properly. The decline of the par- 
ties has liberated members to do what- 
ever they and their constituents please. 
“Everyone is elected on an individual ba- 
sis,’ complains Tim Hagan, Democratic 
chairman of Cuyahoga County in Ohio. 
“They don’t understand the need for a 
consensus or an agenda. Without one, 
there can be no attempt on the part of a 
Government to fashion the legislation 
needed to deal with the problems of this 


sace country.” Frosty Troy, editor of the 
crustily independent Oklahoma 
Observer, agrees. “Everybody's a 


chief in Congress and nobody's an 
Indian,” he says. “But it takes In- 
dians to run a country. You have 
to have some way of maintaining 
discipline.” 


an ornery, individualistic temper 
themselves, and this is reflected by 
their representatives. The Easter 
1979 message is clear enough to 
members of Congress who want to 
get re-elected; Do not do anything 
unless you are sure it will do some 
good. And even then, do not spend 
much money ra 
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Still, the voters seem to be in | 





Roaring through the Red River Valley at about 70 m.p.h., the huge funnel heads toward Wichita Falls, Texas 


Carnage in “Tornado Alley” 


Deadly twisters rip along the Texas-Oklahoma border, killing at least 59 


i ilde Graf was watching TV last week 

in her Wichita Falls, Texas, home 
when a tornado warning flashed on the 
screen. She rushed to a window and spot- 
ted a huge cloud darkening the horizon 
With the twister bearing down at about 
70 m.p.h., she jumped into her car and 
raced to the Sikes shopping mall, which 
she thought had a basement storm shel- 
ter. But there was no shelter at the 
mall, and Graf, along with hundreds 
of shoppers, cowered on the concrete 
floors of the mall’s stores as the storm 
struck and merchandise and broken 
glass hurtled like cannon shot 
through the air. Outside, the death- 
dealing funnel tossed cars hundreds 
of yards in the air, flattening some 
and buckling others. Inside the mall, 
there was carnage. “People were 
screaming, and there was blood all 
over the place,” said Graf. “A man 
lay on top of me. His clothes were 
ripped to shreds, and he was covered 
with blood.” 

The twister was part of the worst 
tornado system to hit Texas since 
1953, when 114 people were killed 
in Waco. One evening last week, per- 
haps as many as ten funnels roared 
down the Red River Valley, along 
the border of Texas and Oklahoma 
The corridor is known as Tornado 
Alley because its springtime atmo- 
spheric conditions—warm air from 
the Gulf collides with cold fronts 
from the north—make it ripe for 
spawning twisters 

The first of last week's terrifying 
funnels hit Vernon, Texas. killing 
eleven and injuring 60. Others 
touched ground at Lawton, Okla., 
and Harrold, Texas, while a flurry 
of follow-up storms struck several 

] , 





Arkansas communities. By the time the 
skies cleared, at least 59 people had been 
killed and nearly a thousand injured, 200 
of them critically. About 8,000 were 
homeless. With property damage estimat- 
ed at close to $400 million, President Car- 
ter declared the stricken valley a major 
disaster area, making the survivors eli- 
gible for low-interest federal loans 





A survivor in front of what was once her house 
Debris flew half a mile into the sky 


Wichita Falls (pop. 100,000) was 
hardest hit by far. There three tornadoes 
joined together, creating a huge funnel 
with winds estimated at 225 m.p.h. It 
sucked up roofs, tore huge limbs from 
trees, and lifted the debris as high as half 
a mile into the sky. Said Roy Styles: “I 
crawled under a mattress, and that’s all 
that saved me because the walls fell in.” 
Cindy Trott, 22, fled to a science 
building at Midwestern State Univer- 
sity for safety. Said she: “It didn’t 
B look like a tornado until it got up 
. close to you. Then you could see all 
the lumber and junk swirling around, 
and we were panicked.’ When the 
storm passed, she hurried to her fam- 
ily’s home on the city’s densely pop- 
F ulated southwest side. It was leveled, 
along with some 2,000 other houses 
in the city 

Ida Martinez and her daughter 
Chastity Dawn, 4, sat out the storm 
in the bathroom of her apartment in 
the Sun Valley development, where 
the clocks stopped at 6:15 p.m. sharp 
“I leaned my back against the door 
and listened to the building tearing | 
= apart,” said Martinez. “I thought that 
I was going to die. Things started fly- | 
me ing, mud and water started coming | 

§ under the bathroom door, and I could | 
hear people screaming for help.” Al- 
though Sun Valley was almost com- 
pletely destroyed, she and Chastity 
Dawn escaped unscathed. Just a few 
hundred yards away, however, sev- 
eral people dining at two restaurants 
were killed 

Reported TIME Correspondent 
Robert C. Wurmstedt from the dev- 
astated city: “Close to the center of 
the storm’s path, which was eight 
miles long and up to two miles wide, 
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All that is left of an apartment complex in the city’s Quail Creek section 
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A flag marks a pile of debris 


the damage was staggering. Block after 
block of houses were flattened. Wrecked 
cars and small pleasure boats lay upside 
down in front yards and what had been 
living rooms and bedrooms. All 90 trail- 
ers at the Candlewood mobile home park 
were destroyed, their remains scattered 
for acres. Scrub trees were festooned with 
torn clothing, strips of insulation and 
scraps of metal. Huge 16-wheel trailer 
trucks were casually tossed into the mid- 
dle of fields. Texas Governor William 
Clements, on a helicopter tour of the area, 
could barely comprehend the sight. ‘These 
homes are not damaged, he said. “They 
are demolished, gone.’ * 

In the wake of the storm, volunteers 
pulled bodies from collapsed buildings 
and mangled autos. “The vacuum was so 
great that some people were sucked right 
out of their cars,” said Police Sergeant 
Mike Hickman. The emergency rooms of 





local hospitals were jammed with blood- 
ied victims. There was no electricity and 
no water; 400 National Guardsmen pa- 
trolled the city to prevent looting. The 
next morning, the survivors began to 
make neat piles of salvaged belongings 
in front of their wrecked houses: a few 
plates, a sewing machine, a bureau. “We 
can’t find our pool table and our living 
room furniture,” said Mark Harlass, 17 


“They just blew away. And our freezer is | 


in our next-door neighbor's house.” 

A few tried at first to profit from oth- 
er people’s plight, selling water at $1 a 
gal. and gasoline at $1.50 a gal., until city 
authorities imposed a 15-day price freeze 
But most residents gamely pitched in to 
bring Wichita Falls back to life. Volun- 
teers operating hundreds of bulldozers 
and trucks began to haul away the de- 
bris. The Red Cross set up six shelters to 
provide food and medicine. Free storage 
space and lodging were offered; so were 





bee ex 


pickup trucks to help with the moving. A 
local locksmith advertised his services for 
free, and a motel offered water from its 
swimming pool. Sanitation crews were out 
inspecting canned and bottled food at 
more than 100 damaged grocery stores. 
There was even a shelter for dazed and in- 
jured pets, which included over 200 dogs 
and cats. “One lady called and asked 
if we had her parrot, but we haven't 
seen it,” said one of the aides at the 
center 


hen electricity was restored to 

some of the city after 24 hours, res- 
taurants and shops began reopening. But 
for most of the victims, it would be a long 
time before life returned to normal. Cin- 
dy Trott’s family, for one, had only a few 
possessions left: among them a cabinet of 
crystal glasses that the twister perversely 
left untouched while pulling down the 
house around it se 


Cars tossed by the wind; their occupants were sometimes sucked out by the tornado’s vacuum 
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Advice and 
Dissent 


Carter wants a tighter ship 


F or more than two years, Jimmy Car- 
ter has tolerated his Cabinet mem- 
bers’ shortcomings, forgiven their mis- 
takes and ignored the advice of outsiders 
that he shake up the top level of his Ad- 
ministration or even fire some people. But 
now Carter is beginning to have second 
| thoughts. Reports TIME Washington Bu- 
| reau Chief Robert Ajemian: “According 
to close aides, Carter is dissatisfied with 
the quality of certain advice and with 
some of the decision making beneath him 
Mindful of his wobbly standing in the 
| polls, he is determined to improve the 
Cabinet's performance.” 

One result is that. to assure loyalty, 
the President has taken more control over 
agency appointments. For example, Com- 
merce Secretary Juanita Kreps wanted to 
promote Frank Weil to be her under sec- 
retary, but was told to find someone who 
| Was a stronger supporter of Carter. Weil 
lined up endorsements from several Sen- 
ators and Cabinet members, but the Pres- 
ident held firm 
| In addition, Carter is showing increas- 
| ing irritation with aides who seem unpre- 

















The Carters leaving for Easter vacation 
‘Talk and talk, and nothing happens.” 


pared or uncertain. After hearing several 
high-level staffers in the Oval Office de- 
bate how he should announce his energy 
policy, Carter angrily shut off the discus- 
sion and bluntly ordered, “Get your act to- 
gether.” Now, say aides, he intends to put 
similar pressure on top-level officials out- 
side the White House. Among them 














> James Schlesinger. “He feels shafted by 
Schlesinger.” says a top presidential aide 
The President believes that the Energy 
Secretary has shown insensitivity toward 
Iran and bollixed negotiations for Mex- 
ican gas by insulting Mexico’s envoys 
Carter no longer relies on Schlesinger 
alone for advice on energy policy. In pre- 
paring for his energy speech earlier this 
month, the President reached around the 
Energy Secretary and invited all Cabinet 
members to chip in with ideas. Last week, 
Carter named Domestic Adviser Stuart 
Eizenstat to head the Administration 
team that will lobby for the windfall prof- 
its tax: in Congress, and deliberately left 
out Schlesinger 

>» Ray Marshall. Administration officials 
complain that the Labor Secretary has 
been a dead loss at negotiating with the 
Teamsters Union. As a result, Carter has 
had to deal directly with Union President 
Frank Fitzsimmons. Carter made some 
headway with Fitzsimmons but was un- 
able to head off the Teamsters strike 

> Stansfield Turner. The CIA director 
looked better to Carter in Navy whites 
than he does in charge of U:S. intelligence 
Carter is now said to agree with critics 
that his Annapolis classmate is too much 
of a lightweight and military bureaucrat 
for the job. Carter gives higher marks to 
Turner's deputy, Frank Carlucci. But be- 
cause of the frequent turnover of CIA di- 


Making the African Scene 


as he just another American innocent abroad? It cer- 

tainly seemed so. “They live in that?” he questioned in- 
credulously, as he squatted in front of a hut built from cow 
dung in northern Kenya. “Are they happy?” he asked, study- 
ing a group of Rendille tribesmen resting under a tree. He 
then wanted to know, “What do they do all day long?” Told 
that they tended cattle, he persisted: “Yes. But what do they 
do while they're tending cattle?” And later he wondered wheth- 
er “these local people have a pagan religion.” To such ques- 


Brown discussing irrigation and Ronstadt taking photos in Kenya 
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rectors—five in six years 
—the President is reluctant to 
make a change s 
>» Alfred Kahn. The loose 

tongue of the chairman of the 
Council on Wage and Price 
Stability is increasingly both- 
ersome to the White House 
Within two working days, 
Press Secretary Jody Powell 
twice had to “clarify” Kahn's 
statements. First the inflation 
czar told a_ congressional 
committee that he did not fa- 
vor Carter's plan to decontrol 


oil prices. Soon afterward Stansfield Turner 


presidential aides apparently 

changed Kahn's mind. Said Kahn: “I am 
now 100% behind the decision to decon- 
trol. | always have been 494% behind 


it.” Then he told an AFL-CIO rally that fail- | 


| ure of voluntary wage-price guidelines to 
slow inflation would lead to either man- 
datory controls or a recession. Powell had 
to make clear to reporters that the Pres- 
ident disagreed and that Kahn was not 
signaling an imminent change in policy. 
Said a White House aide: “Kahn does a 
wonderful job, but he’s too damn flip.” 


Carter, in fact, is dissatisfied with his 
economic policymaking in general. One 
problem is that he refuses to rely on only 
a single adviser. Asa result, his views have 
often shifted from one position to anoth- 
er as he listens first to Charles Schultze, 





| support of the Tokyo Round 


Economic Advisers, then to 
Treasury Secretary W. Mi- 
» chael Blumenthal and finally 
to several other aides. More- 
over, the economic advisers 
are unable to work well to- 
gether. Kahn does not get 
along with his council's direc- 
tor, Barry Bosworth, and has 
set up his own little bureau- 
cracy separate from the wage 
and price guidelines program 
a block away. Blumenthal 
has been squabbling with 
Trade Negotiator Robert 
Strauss. Ata Cabinet meeting 
last month, the Treasury Secretary ac- 
cused Strauss of having worked out a 
sweetheart deal with the tex- 
tile industry that limits im- 
ports, in exchange for its 


of tariff reductions. Strauss 
claims his actions were po- 
litically necessary. 

The President's top eco- 
nomic advisers are also dis- 
tressed at the situation. They 
engaged in some soul search- 
ing at a danish-and-coffee 
breakfast two weeks ago in 
Blumenthal’s Treasury De- 
partment dining room. For 
instance, they criticized 


themselves for failing to fol- nave 





tions posed by California Governor Jerry Brown, his African 


hosts could only smile. 


What fascinated reporters in Africa more than Brown’s re- 
marks, however, was his traveling companion: Rock Star Linda 
Ronstadt. For some time, the bachelor politician, 41, and the 
singer, nine years his junior, have been linked in gossip col- 
umns, and it was even rumored that they were going to the 
slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro to get married. The singer's ar- 
rival in Africa guaranteed enormous press coverage for Brown 
—but perhaps not entirely the kind he wanted. Reporters and 
photographers camped outside hotel rooms and mobbed the 





chairman of the Council of 





inspect environmental protection programs, something he pas- 
sionately supports. At one visit to a United Nations project, 
he saw a map showing that the danger of arable land turning 
into desert is greater in California than in Kenya. He stuffed 
the map into his pocket and later remarked: “I had to come 
all the way to Africa in order to make the point that we can’t 
go on living like this, using up our resources.” 

A further reason for the journey was given by Jacques Bar- 
zaghi, a Brown aide: “Jerry has some friends, Jesse Jackson | 
and people like that, who urged him to come to Africa to see 
for himself and get a little insight into American blacks. You 


= as 


low through on policy decisions and for | 
having talked for three months about 
ways to slow down the economy without | 
agreeing on a set of recommendations for 
the President. Complained one adviser at 
the table: “We talk and talk and nothing 
happens.” 
On the other hand, the Administra- 
tion's foreign policymaking seems to be 
functioning better than ever. Carter seems 
more comfortable with National Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. On a pic- 
ture of the two of them jogging in Jeru- 
salem last month, Carter jokingly wrote 
“At least once we're in step.” The Pres- 
ident is still high on Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance, but some aides believe that 
because of Carter’s personal involvement 
in the Middle East negotiations, Vance 
alone will not have the clout 
to keep future talks on track. 
Despite Carter's unhap- 
piness with some of the peo- 
ple around him, there is no 
sign of any imminent major 
personnel changes. Instead, 
the President is considering 
ways to bear down harder on 
his team and improve perfor- 
mance. Says an aide who has 
the President’s confidence: 
“If he wants to get re-elect- 
ed, he’s got to have the stom- 
ach for being tougher on his 
people. They've got to do bet- 
ter, and he knows it.” a 








couple whenever they appeared. (Their hotel 
cottage in Kenya had two bedrooms, each with 
twin beds.) The situation became so unruly that 
the two celebrities took refuge in the home of 
U.S. Ambassador Wilbert John Le Melle. 


WwW. hen the press stalked the visitors to Nai- 
robi’s airport, Linda hid in the ladies’ 
room. Cajoled Jerry from outside: “C'mon, Lin- 
da, just one picture of us, and they'll have what 
they want.” She finally bolted for the plane 
and tumbled in with her head hidden in her 
arms. Said one of the singer's friends: “The 
press really freaks her out, and she feels ter- 
rible that she’s ruining Jerry's trip.” 

What Brown hoped to accomplish with his 
safari remained unclear. As an open but un- 
declared candidate for the Democratic Party's 
presidential nomination, he may have wanted 
to acquire some credentials on international 
matters, He did meet with the leaders of Ken- 
ya and Liberia and was planning to go to Tan- 
zania. The trip also gave Brown a chance to 
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might say that it’s also a vacation, except that 
Jerry does the same thing on vacation that he 
does in his Sacramento office.” 

The White House did not quite know what 
to make of Jerry's highly publicized travels with 
Linda. One senior Carter aide, who regards the 
Californian as a potential political threat, re- 
marked: “I sense it’s going to hurt him in a se- 
rious way. I can’t help but wonder if there isn’t 
something self-destructive in him.” Added 
Dudley Dudley, a leading New Hampshire lib- 
eral Democrat: “In political terms, this sort of 
thing is counterproductive. A lot of people are 
chuckling about [his trip with Ronstadt].” 

But some experts disagree. Political Consul- 
tant David Garth feels such behavior no longer 
“raises eyebrows; even in the Midwest. If he 
were married, it would be a real problem. But 
they're both single.” Adds Pollster George Gal- 
lup: “If you go back through the 40 years of our 
polling, these affairs and divorces don’t seem to 
change opinion in any measurable way.” Brown 
may have been counting on that. 














“Confidence 
in Chrysler engineering 
launches the new 
5/50 Protection Plan” 


Neil Armstrong 


Chrysler’s 5/50 Plan protects you 
for 5 years or 50,000 miles. 
That's longer than any other 
American car maker 











ns er train 
ie ne in ae _ rth dealer for details 


Se, 


You begin to appreciate what Chrysler engineering 
means when you compare how long we're willing to 
stand behind the most complex, and costly, engineering 
system in the entire car: the power train. Chrysler's 
5/50 Protection. . . 5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever 
comes first. . . gives you longer coverage than GM or 
Ford by two full years. 


When you buy the Chrysler 5/50 Protection Plan, you 
get coverage that includes both the cost of parts and 
labor for repair of major components in your car or 
truck engine, transmission or transaxle, drive axle, and 
drive shaft. The Plan goes into effect when your new 
car or truck limited warranty ends. You pay only the 
first $50 for each covered repair job. 

The only other requirement adds up to just plain good 
sense: use your car or truck in a normal way and give it 
the routine maintenance called for in the Owner ’s Man- 
ual. Do this and the major components of the entire 
power train are protected from expensive repair bills 
for 5 years or 50,000 miles from the time you take 
original delivery of your vehicle. 


Here's your one-time cost 
for 5/50 Protection. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Dodge Colt; 
Plymouth Arrow, Champ 


Dodge Challenger, Omni, Omni 024; 
Plymouth Sapporo, Horizon, Horizon TC3, 
No charge during 


Chrysler Double 
Play Days 


Dodge Aspen; 
Plymouth Volaré 
No charge during 


Chryster Double 
Play Days 


Chrysler LeBaron; 
Dodge Diplomat. 


Chrysler Cordoba; 
Dodge Magnum XE 


Chrysler Newport, New Yorker; i 
Fifth Avenue; Dodge St. Regis. 


Dodge D-50; $226 


Plymouth Arrow Pickup. 


No charge during 
Chrysler Double 
Play Days 


Dodge Pickups 
(2-wheel drive) 
No charge during 


Chrysler Double 
Play Days 


Dodge Sportsman Vans, Ramcharger; 
Plymouth Voyager, Trail Duster. 


Dodge Power Wagon Pickups, Ramcharger; 
Plymouth Trail Duster (4-wheel drive). $459 


Only the “No charge” 5/50 Plan available in Nebraska and Florida. 








Available to buyers of all 


new Chrysler Corporation cars, 
vans, and light trucks. 


Chrysler 5/50 Protection Plan is available to original 
individual retail buyers of new Chrysler, Dodge, and 
Plymouth vehicles purchased for personal use starting 
April 3, 1979. And the same low suggested retail price 
applies whether you lease or buy your car, van, or light 
truck. You can pay for it in a lump sum, charge it, or as 
with any other option, you can include it in your 
monthly car payments. 


You have up to 60 days to make up your mind. 


You buy your Chrysler 5/50 Protection Plan at the same 
time as you buy your vehicle. However, if you wish, 
you can cancel within 60 days and you'll still get a full 
refund from Chrysler Corporation. 


Your protection includes coverage 
for towing,car rental—even 
atoll free number to call for help. 


If you have a problem with a component covered by the 
Plan causing your car or truck to be out of use overnight 
while being repaired, you get a car rental allowance of 
up to $15 a day for up to 5 days. 

Should your car or truck need to be towed because of 
a problem with a covered power train component, 
you'll be reimbursed up to $25. 

And if power train trouble occurs while you're on the 
road, you can call a Chrysler Corporation operator for 
assistance, toll free, seven days a week. Your special 
Ownercard lists a toll free emergency phone number 
for you to call for help. 


It's Chrysler Corporation's contract 
ee psc pce thine 
all over the U.S. and Canada. 


Because this is a manufacturer-backed Plan, you have 
over 5,000 Chrysler/Plymouth and Dodge dealerships 
to call for assistance. If you are traveling and are unable 
to let your selling dealer service your car, just request 
service from any Chrysler Corporation dealer. 

Today, with inflation and the cost of car repairs al- 
most constantly on the rise, the price you pay for 
Chrysler 5/50 Protection could very well be recovered 
by only one visit to your dealer's service center. That's 
an indication of Chrysler Corporation’s confidence in 
the engineering of our products . . . and of the quality 
you can expect in the new Chrysler, Dodge, or 
Plymouth vehicle you buy. 


makes the difference. 
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“And now during 
Chrysler’s Double Play Days, 
you can get the 
5/50 Protection Plan 
at no charge plus options 
at savings up to $649.” 


You've only got till May 10th to catch the big double savings 
on any of these specially equipped cars, vans, or trucks. 








You get 5/50 Protection at no charge, whether or not you take advantage of the additional savings on these Special Option Packages (thru May 10 





Plymouth Volare (2-dr., 4-dr., Wagon). Special Value Package 
includes power steering, power brakes (standard on wagons), AM radio Chrysler LeBaron 2-dr. Salon. Special Spring Sport 


with rear speaker, deluxe wheel covers, standard size white sidewall tires, | Package includes Landau vinyl roof, cloth and viny! bucket seats, sports 
bumper guards and rub strips, deluxe windshield wipers and digital clock styled road wheels, leather wrapped luxury steering wheel, standard size 
(includes 6-cylinder 2 bbl. engine on Wagon, except in California). white sidewall tires, and dual sport mirrors. 
| You get Automatic Transmission—No charge You save $318. You get Spring Sport Package at hal! price You save $261. 
You get 5/50 Protection Plan—No charge You save $232. You get 5/50 Protection Plan—No charge You save $257. 


(all models—2-dr., 4-dr. and Wagon). Special 

Sound Value Package includes AM/FM monaural radio, rear seat speaker, 
color keyed seat belts (standard on Medallion), deluxe windshield wipers, 
Aspen (2-dr., 4-dr., Wagon). Special Value Package in- | luxury steering wheel, Halogen high-beam headlamps, premium wheel 

cludes power steering, power brakes (standard on Wagons), AM radio | covers (standard on Medallion), viny! roof (standard on Salon and Medal- 
with rear speaker, deluxe wheel covers, standard size white sidewall tires, lion 4-dr., not available on Wagon), body side tape strips (standard on 
bumper guards and rub strips, deluxe windshield wipers and digital clock | Salon and Medallion, not available on Wagon), dual remote mirrors, front 





(includes 6-cylinder 2 bbl. engine on Wagon, except in California) bumper guards, and front and rear rub strips 
You get Automatic Transmission—No charge You save $318. You get Sound Value Package You save $193. 
You get 5/50 Protection Plan—No charge You save $232. You get 5/50 Protection Plan—No charge 

















Save $357 to $649 on Dodge Prospector Deals 


During Chrysler Double Play Days, Dodge dealers can pass along big separately) and get Chrysler 5/50 Protection at no charge except on 

savings on specially equipped Dodge four-wheel drive pickups, two- 4-wheel drive vehicles. 

wheel drive pickups, Club and Crew Cab pickups, the Palomino pickup, The time to get in on your Dodge dealer's Double Play savings is now 

vans, Sportsman wagons and Ramchargers. Those guys are ready to play ball. And with Prospector Option Packages 
You can equip them with Option Packages your Dodge dealer is offering plus the 5/50 Protection Plan, you'll catch a saving worth anywhere from 

at $100, $200, $300, or $360 savings (compared to options purchased $357 to $649* 


*Savings bused on sticker price of 5/50 Plan and option sticker prices when purchased separately compared to Double Play package price 
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ust as Senator John Glenn was leaving 
his Maryland home two weeks ago 
for the airport, the phone rang. It was 
Jimmy Carter. His voice seething with an- 


| strategic arms talks with Moscow were 
at a “very sensitive stage.” Progress on 
them could be slowed, said Carter, if 
| Glenn went ahead with a speech that he 
| was planning to deliver at the launching 
| of a nuclear submarine that day in Grot- 

on, Conn, What upset Carter was the Sen- 
| ator’s intention to urge the Administra- 
| tion to be tougher with the Soviets on the 
| crucial matter of how to verify that they 
| play by the rules of SALT II. 

While Glenn’s wife waited in the car, 
| Glenn and the President “went at it ham- 
| mer and tongs,” in Glenn’s words. Said 
| Glenn: “I have never talked to a Pres- 





ident that way before and no President | 


has talked that way to me before.” 
Was it not enough, Carter asked 
| Glenn, that he had already assured Con- 
gressmen that verification would be ad- 


ger, he told the Ohio Democrat that the | 





| SALT Critic Glenn in front of a model of the Ohio in his Senate office 


Some Pepper for SALT 


John Glenn tells Jimmy Carter to be tougher with Moscow 





gia, Having been briefed in advance by 
staffers that Glenn might raise the sub- 


| ject of verification, she plowed ahead, 


reading from typed notes: “It is my feel- 
ing, and Senator Glenn understands this, 
that premature public debate on issues 
such as this can be very damaging.” As 
for verification, she added, that is “too 
sensitive” to be publicly discussed. 

An aide watching the normally mild- 
mannered Glenn said later: “His lips were 
blue they were so tight. If I know my man, 
that’s just going to steel his determination 
to insist on his view of adequate verifica- 
tion.” Ifso, Rosalynn Carter’s rebuke may 
have been a serious blunder because 
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Glenn, the first American to orbit the 
earth, is emerging as a substantial figure 
in the SALT debate. His fierce feelings 
about the important issue of verification 
might turn him against the treaty, despite 
his basic support for arms control. This 
would be a serious blow to the treaty in the 
Senate, where chances of obtaining the 
two-thirds vote required for ratification 
are very uncertain. Just last week Senate 
Minority Leader Howard Baker said he 
was “leaning against” the treaty. Among 
the issues worrying him: verification 
When SALT will be sent to the Sen- 
ate is unclear, despite strong indications 
that the U_S.-Soviet talks are nearly con- 
cluded. After a series of meetings in 
Washington last week with Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance, Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoli Dobrynin said that an accord 
was “closer, ever closer, very close.” Ad- 
ministration officials were quick to add 
that the remaining differences could take 
some time to resolve. The President, for 


| one, was taking no bets on when the 


talks would end. Said he at a press con- 
ference: “After many mistakes, I have 
promised the public that I would not pre- | 
dict a date for a summit or for the con- 
clusion of the SALT negotiations.” 

When the talks are finished, verifica- 
tion will become one of the main issues of | 
the ratification debate. It isa problem that 
Glenn has been concerned about. In No- 
vember 1977, he asked the State Depart- 
ment for a series of classified charts ana- 
lyzing the provisions of the proposed SALT 
ll treaty. The documents indicated how 
each provision could be verified, the reli- 
ability of the data and the chances that the 
Soviets would be able to fool the verifica- 
tion measures 

Glenn at first concluded that the U.S., 
by using spy satellites and listening posts 
on the U.S.S.R.’s border, could sufficiently 
monitor Soviet compliance with the arms 
pact. But he no longer thinks so. At Grot- 
on he said that because of the loss of 
two CIA intelligence-gathering stations in | 
Iran, “very serious doubts have been cast 
on our ability to adequately verify the 
agreements.” In the deleted portion of 
his speech he was going to add that 
there are major problems with the sub- 
stitutes the Administration is considering 
for the lost listening posts. One is to es- 


tablish ground monitoring sites in other 
countries bordering on the Soviet Union 
But Glenn feels that these nations are 
too unstable politically to ensure a long- 
term relationship with the U.S. Another 
alternative is to send U-2 spy planes, 
crammed with special electronic gear. 
flying along the Soviet border. But these 
same countries might be needed to per- 
mit U-2 overflights. 
Glenn urges instead—as he was going 
to tell the Groton audience—that the U.S 
put “the decision directly up to the Sovi- 
ets.” He wants Washington to press Mos- 
cow for advance notice of missile tests and 
permission for U.S. flights “along an 
agreed-upon track, parallel to [the Soviet] 


equate? For Glenn, it was not. But as the 
| Senator later said, “When the President 
| makes a personal plea to me, I have to 
honor that.” 

Thus when it came to launching the 

| Ohio, the first of the Trident A-subs, at 
Electric Boat’s Groton yard, the toughest 
thing Glenn said was, “Verification must 
be better defined ... or we risk having 
this vital treaty disapproved [by the Sen- 
ate] or sent back to the President for fur- 
ther directed negotiating.” 

For the moment, Carter had won. In- 
explicably, however, apparently no one | 
informed the next speaker: Rosalynn Car- 
ter, who was there to weld her initials in 
the keel of the Ohio's sister ship, the Geor- 
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Rosalynn Carter putting on a welder’s apron 
Will the U.S. know if the Soviets cheat? 
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ICBM test-launch range. and over Soviet 
territory.” According to Glenn. the Sovi- 
ets “must either accommodate to this new 
and unforeseen intelligence situation or be 
branded before the world as the party pre- 


venting a SALT agreement for reasons of 


their own secrecy.” 

The Administration has insisted that 
such steps are unnecessary because the 
US. has the ability to detect Soviet cheat 
ing. Said a senior official at the Pentagon 

I have not the slightest doubt that we'll 
soon be substantially back to where we 
were before the loss of the Iranian sites.” 
The official agrees that the Soviets might 
get away with one more missile than the 
2.250 allowed under SALT I, but “this 


wouldn't be militarily significant. But if 


they deployed an extra 100, we'd quickly 
know about it 

As an interim measure. the Pentagon 
advocates that U-2s regularly patrol the 
Soviet border. electronically monitoring 
activity on the Soviets’ missile range. By 
1984 the U.S. plans to have ready a bet- 
ter solution: a supersophisticated spy sat- 
ellite that would take detailed photo- 
graphs and intercept electronic and radio 
transmissions from missile tests. Knowing 
what it is like to view the earth from space, 
Glenn has a high regard for satellites. But 
the ones needed to verify SALT have not 
been built. Said Glenn in the deleted por 
tion of his speech: “I do not consider this 
an adequate replacement [for Iran] at this 
time 


lenn’s views on verification are wide- 

ly respected by his colleagues because 
he has a reputation for doing his home- 
work. Says Nevada Republican Paul Lax- 
alt: “Most Senators are at sea on the tech- 
nical data of SALT, but Glenn obviously 
understands it. He will be very persua- 
sive.” Sull in his freshman term, Glenn 
has usually taken liberal stands on social 
issues. But he has been outspokenly crit- 


ical of the Administration on a number of | 


foreign policy questions. He opposed Car- 
ter’s plan to withdraw U.S. ground forces 
from South Korea and urged more “spe- 
cific measures to insure Taiwan's con- 
tinued freedom to decide its own fate.” He 
has been just as firm when dealing person- 
ally with the Soviets. During a visit to the 
Soviet Union last fall, he said that East 
European immigrants in Ohio wanted to 
know if the U_S.S.R. would ever loosen its 
rule over Hungary. Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. When a few Soviet officials 
smiled. Glenn snapped that this was a 
serious matter 

Smiles have not yet returned to 
Glenn's relationship with the White 
House on SALT. but by midweek there was 
some improvement. The Administration 
belatedly recognized that it could ill afford 
to antagonize the Ohio Senator. Declared 
a White House aide: “We've just got to 
have Glenn on SALT. He's our friend 
And the Senator would like to be accom- 
modating. Said he: “If they can work out 
something on verification. I will be the 
greatest proponent of the treaty around 
here. | 
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Submarine Ohio after its launching at the shipyard in Groton, Conn. 


Here Come the Tridents 


hen its black hull slipped into the waters off Groton, Conn., last week, the 

submarine Ohio launched a new era in nuclear warfare. Regarded as one 
of the world’s most sophisticated weapons systems, it is the first of a planned 
fleet of 13 Trident A-subs. In size alone the Ohio is staggering: its 560-ft. length 
is five feet longer than the Washington Monument, and its 18,700-ton dis- 
placement nearly equals that of World War II's Yorkrown-class aircraft car- 
riers. Equally monumental is the ship's $1.25 billion price tag. 

The new subs will carry 24 Trident I missiles, each with a dozen warheads. 
The older Polaris and Poseidon subs have only 16 missile-launching tubes aboard: 
Polaris missiles carry three warheads, Poseidon 14. Because the range of the Tri- 
dent missile is 4,000 nautical miles. some 1.500 nautical miles greater than the Po- 
laris and Poseidon missiles, the new subs will have a much wider expanse of 
ocean in which to hide while still being within striking distance of Soviet tar- 
gets. Moreover, their ability to run faster and quieter than the older subs will 
make them harder for enemy ships to detect. 

When the Ohio is fully outfitted and commissioned in November 1980, its 
154 officers and sailors will be the envy of the Navy's submariners. The crew 
will live in nine-man rooms instead of mass dormitories, each room with a table 
and lounge. At every bunk will be a stereo headset for listening to music. These 
amenities are important. Explains Rear Admiral Charles Larson, the Trident 
program coordinator: “The physical limit on how long you can stay out on a nu- 
clear submarine is determined by the food and other consumables on board 
—and the psychological limit of the crew. There’s a lot of habitability that’s 
built into a Trident.” Not to mention an enormous lethal punch, which is in- 
tended to deter war by ensuring that the U.S. can retaliate devastatingly in the 
event of nuclear attack, For the Ohio to succeed as a deterrent would mean that 
some 30 years from now, when it is expected to retire, it would 
never have fired a shot in anger. 


Submarine Michigan, a sister ship of the 
Ohio, under construction at a nearby pier 
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Viet Nam Comes Home 





Two winning films signal the struggle to learn from a lost war 


nglishmen who fought at Ypres and 
E the Somme carried the Oxford Book 

of English Verse in their haversacks: 
such literary brigades in the trenches 
would find their minds chiming with a 
line of Keats. or William Dunbar’s 7i- 
mor Mortis Conturbat Me. The Americans 
in Viet Nam usually packed more kinet- 
ic cultural effects. Images given them over 
the years by movies and television would 
sometimes unreel in their brains as they 
moved toward a tree line or a Vietnam- 
ese village, and in bizarre synaptic flips 
between reality and pictures, they would 
see themselves for an instant as, say, Au- 
die Murphy winning his Congressional 
Medal of Honor in Jo Hell and Back 
One writer called these dislocating fan- 


>? 


tasies “life-as-movie, war-as-war-movie. 
war-as-life.” The men could ridicule 
“John Wayneing,” but the effect was 
metaphysically spooky. And, of course, it 
could get you killed 

Much of the American grief in Viet 
Nam was played out in the national imag- 
ination by way of movies and television 
If the grunts on search-and-destroy in 
the Central Highlands sometimes kept 
themselves going with a jolt of John 
Wayne from The Sands of Iwo Jima, 
the people at home took their war each 
night live in their living rooms, main- 
lined by television directly into the blood- 
stream. Viet Nam was so intimately re- 
corded that it became almost unendurably 
real—yet also impossibly remote, 9,000 








Picture collage for TIME by Andy Warho’ 


miles away, a dark hallucination. And 
along with the war om the tube came 
the rest of the theater of the '60s: riots, 
assassinations, the anliwar moratoriums, 
the Yippies’ carmagnoles, the circus of 
the counterculture 

By the late ‘70s, those eruptions 
seemed as long ago as the Great Awak- 
ening or the Indian wars. Besides the 
sheer passage of time, there appeared to 
be a willful repression of the nation’s long- 
est war and its only military defeat. The 
forgetfulness amounted almost to national 
amnesia. Two or three years ago, literary 
agents would tell their writers: “I can sell 
anything you do, bul not about Viet 
Nam.” Except for a foolishly frisky little 
combat comedy called The Boys in Com- 
pany C, Hollywood would not touch the 
war—unless you count John Wayne's 
1968 Green Berets, which might as well 
have been produced by William West- 
moreland. As Director Arthur Penn (Bon- 
nie and Clyde) put it several years ago, “I 
don’t believe the war in Viet Nam can be 
treated in a ‘popular film.’ We have no ca- 
pability to confront events of that enor- 
mity head-on.” It was taboo, a secret, 
like a spectacular case of madness in the 
family 


ut now the psychological time-lock 
B:: Viet Nam seems to have expired 
Books have been tumbling out of 
typewriters, laden with confessions, accu- 
sations and revisionist history. American 
foreign policy, which for much of the °70s 
has suffered from a post—Viet Nam. post- 
Watergate reticence and drift, has grown 
somewhat more assertive; there are even 
signs of a backlash of truculence in some 
quarters 
Viet Nam was thrust into the fore- 
front of most Americans’ consciousness 
last week in a surprising but somehow fit- 
ling manner: at the Academy Award pre- 
sentalions witnessed by an estimated 70 
million TV viewers in the U.S. So it was 
movies and television again that brought 
the war back: the technological media of 
illusion fancifully reconstructing what 
was In some ways the most illusory ex- 
perience in the national history 
Ordinarily, the Academy Awards are 
a nice. long evening’s wallow in the junk 
culture; you send out for Chinese food or 
pizza, make popcorn, keep score, watch 
for the awful fashions and the stilted so- 
liloquies of acceptance. But this year, be- 
neath the usual wisecracks and show busi- 
ness sentimentality, there was more 
interesting drama. Jane Fonda, anathe- 
matized for years because of her radical 
politics and trip to Hanoi during the war, 
won the Best Actress award for her role 
in Coming Home, an antiwar film focused 
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Actors John Savage and Christopher Walken patrolling in The Deer Hunter 








| Morally adrift among the Asian exotics, playing mythical roulette 


sympathetically on the suffering of 
wounded American veterans. (Fonda, 


who is relentless, gave half of her accep- 
tance speech in sign language “because 
there are 14 million deaf people in this 
country.” New York Daily News Critic 
Rex Reed wrote bitchily that it “looked 
like an audition for The Miracle Work- 
er.) Jon Voight, who played opposite 
Fonda as a paraplegic 
vet, won the Best Ac- 
tor award. 

At the end of the 
3-hr. 20-min. cere- 
monies in Los Ange- 
les’ Dorothy Chan- 
dler Pavilion, John 
Wayne himself came 
on. The old martial 
role model, looking 


lung gone to cancer, 
presented the Oscar 
for Best Picture of 
1978. It went to an- 
other Viet Nam mov- 
ie, The Deer Hunter, 


Director Michael 
Cimino’s story of 
Voight and Fonda young Ukrainian- 


American steelwork- 
ers from Clairton, Pa., who play pool, 
drink beer, watch football on TV, get 
drunk at a wedding, hunt deer and then 
go off to fight the war in 1972. It was the 
fifth Oscar for The Deer Hunter that night. 
The audience could only guess at the com- 
plexities of feeling that ricocheted around 
John Wayne’s mind as he handed over 
the prize. 

The Motion Picture Academy in years 
past has displayed a distaste for political 
controversy; half a decade ago, a streak- 
er was more acceptable than an Oscar 
winner with the temerity to rail against 
the war. But as a headline in the Los An- 
geles Herald-Examiner put it last week, 
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gaunt but energetic, | 
his stomach and one | 





THE WAR FINALLY WINS. The awards to 
two films about Viet Nam suggested not 
so much that the academy has gone hot- 
headedly controversial as that it judged, 
like the rest of the nation, that Viet Nam 
has receded enough to keep any discus- 
sion of it from exploding into a civil war. 
The heat is by no means gone, of 
course. Outside the awards ceremonies, a 
remnant group of Viet Nam Veterans 
Against the War shouted protests about 
The Deer Hunter, which in style and mes- 
sage is a world away from Coming Home 
The vets echoed the criticism of many old 
antiwar activists, who regard Cimino’s 
cartoon treatment of the Vietnamese 
(played in the movie, incidentally, by 
Thais) as screaming sadists, much given 
to atrocity. Fonda called The Deer Hunt- 
er “a racist, Pentagon version of the war” 
a judgment she reached without hav- 
ing seen the movie. Gloria Emerson, who 
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Wheelchair veterans talking with Voight in scene from Coming 
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covered the war for the New York Times 
and wrote a phosphorescently indignant 
book called Winners and Losers, declared 
last week: “Cimino has cheapened and de- 
graded and diminished the war as no one 
else.” 

Coming Home has at least the charm 
of its political clarity; it is a straightfor- 
wardly and movingly antiwar movie that 
is saved from being a mere tract by its 
rich performances and its compassion for 
the Americans who fought and suffered | 
in the war. The Deer Hunter is far more 
elusive—more forceful, less coherent, 
more artistically ambitious but also dan- 
gerously close to political simplism, his- 
torical inaccuracy and moral kitsch. 

The fascinating difference between 
the two films is that The Deer Hunter pre- 
sents a version of the American experi- 
ence in Viet Nam 
that is utterly at 
variance with the 
view, widely held 
among intellectu- 
als, of barbarously 
overarmed Amer- 
icans, a nation of 
William Calleys, 
doing battle 
against the frail, 
gentle, long-suf- 
fering Vietnam- 
ese. Cimino’s vic- 
tims are the ram- 
bunctious guys Robert DeNiro 
from Clairton, 
blue-collar heroes who took their whole- 
some patriotism to Viet Nam and there 
found themselves alone, morally adrift 
among savage Southeast Asian exotics 
who are forever forcing them to play Rus- 
sian roulette, There is no record or rec- 
ollection, incidentally, that the game was 
ever played during the American years 
in Viet Nam, although some old hands re- 
call a few episodes in the '20s and "30s 

Cimino’s tale may or may not be a 
bad description of what happened in Viet 














Home 


As long ago, it seemed, as the Great Awakening or the Indian wars 





Nam; it depends on one’s politics. It is 
the implication of American innocence 
that enrages some critics of the film. Part- 
ly the difficulty lies in trying to extrap- 
olate a general statement of American 
performance in Viet Nam from the in- 
dividual American stories that Cimino 
presents. The director, now working in 
Montana on a new film about the immi- 
grant voyages west, speaks bitterly of Fon- 
da’s charges about his film. His charac- 
ters, says Cimino, “are trying to support 
each other. They are not endorsing any- 
thing except their common humanity 

their common frailty, their need for 
each other.” Although it may be reading 
the film too much as allegory, the end- 
ing, with the survivors back in their shab- 
by Pennsylvania steel town, sitting around 
a table and softly singing God Bless Amer- 
ica, has the effect of being an absolution, 
a subtle exoneration of the American role 
in Viet Nam. Cimino might have intend- 
ed the scene more as an exoncration of 
the men who were called on to fight there 
than of the policymakers who sent them 
But that is not necessarily the psycholog- 
ical effect upon his audiences. In any case, 
as Cimino rightly says, “It will take a lot 
of films to get at Viet Nam. It's still very 
mysterious to us.” 

Coming Home and The Deer Hunter, 
in any case, are only the beginning. Sull 
to come is Francis Ford Coppola’s long 
delayed $35 million Apocalypse Now, 
opening in August. Coppola has based the 
film on Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Dark- 
ness, translating the tale of savagery and 
evil from the Congo to Viet Nam. There, 
Marlon Brando, playing the Mr. Kurtz 
character, is a renegade Army colonel 
who has taken over a remote province 
and set up his own war against the Com- 
munists. Captain Willard (Martin Sheen) 
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Actor Robert Duval as Army colonel in Francis Ford Coppola's Apocalypse Now 
“It will take a lot of films. Viet Nam is very mysterious to us.” 
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is sent to assassinate the rebellious Kurtz 
The movie is already 14 years behind its 
original release date and millions of dol- 
lars over budget. Coppola has gambled 
his own reputation and the considerable 
fortune he made from his Godfather mov- 
ies on the film’s success. 

Television is attempting a Deer Hunt- 
er of its own: Friendly Fire, an ABC made- 
for-TV movie based on C.D.B. Bryan’s 
1976 nonfiction book (April 22, 8 p.m.) 
Carol Burnett and Ned Beatty play an 
lowa farm couple who turn against the 
war when their son is killed by an errant 
US. artillery round in Viet Nam. As their 
anger grows more obsessive, they grad- 


A Coppola scene of helicopter war 














ually alienate their lifelong friends and 
even their own family. In Bryan’s book, 
the process is deeply moving, but the TV 
version is cluttered with clichés and civ- 
ics lessons. The best TV show about the 
American involvement in Asia remains 
CBS's Korean War sitcom M*A*S*H 
and M*A*S*H, though controversial 
by old TV standards, is antiwar in a con- 
text shorn of politics and anesthetized by 
the bedside black humor and reassuring 
personalities of its principals. 

Playwright David Rabe’s trilogy The 
Basic Training of Pavlo Hummel, Sticks 
and Bones and Streamers, explored mil- 
itary brutalizations in the Viet Nam era 
This week in Manhattan Actor Michael 
Moriarty is opening in David Berry's play 
G.R. Point, an equally brutal work about 
men doing graves registration duty in Viet 
Nam. Its refrain: “The "Nam hasn't got 
any heroes. Dead is dumb, and dead in 
the "Nam is the dumbest of all.” 


ore and more examinations of the 

war are also being published. The 

best of the war novels and mem- 
oirs, in many ways, is Michael Herr’s Dis- 
patches (1977). Herr, who spent a year in 
Viet Nam covering the war for Esquire, 
writes prose that resembles some weap- 
on the Pentagon developed especially for 
Viet Nam—hallucinatory, menacing, full 
of anxiety, death and a stunning, offhand- 
ed sort of accuracy. Herr is a writer with 
the talent of a smart bomb. Like James 
Webb in his fairly straightforward 1978 
novel Fields of Fire, Herr is able to lo- 
cate the thing inside the soldiers, and him- 
self, that enjoys the appalling charm of 
war. Writes Herr: “But somewhere all the 
mythic tricks intersected, from the low- 
est John Wayne wet dream to the most ag- 
gravated soldier-poet fantasy, and where 
they did I believe that everyone knew ev- 
erything about everyone else, every one 
of us there a true volunteer. Not that you 
didn’t hear some overripe bullshit about 
it: Hearts and Minds, People of the Re- 
public, tumbling dominoes, maintaining 
the equilibrium of the Dingdong by con- 
taining the ever-encroaching Doodah; you 
could also hear the other, some young sol- 
dier speaking in all bloody innocence, say- 
ing: ‘All that’s just a /oad, man. We're 
here to kill gooks. Period.’ ” 

Philip Caputo’s 1977 memoir, A Ru- 
mor of War, another excellent and pain- 
fully earned book, recalls how he was in- 
sptred by John Kennedy's “Ask not what 
your country can do for you Caputo 
joined the Marines: “Having known noth- 
ing but security, comfort, and peace, | 
hungered for danger, challenges, and vi- 
olence.”’ At the end of his three-year en- 
listment, Caputo writes, “I came home 
from the war with the curious feeling that 
I had grown older than my father, who 
was then 51 Once | had seen pigs eat- 
ing napalm-charred corpses—a memora- 
ble sight, pigs eating roast people 

There have been other admirable Viet 
Nam books recently: Tim O'Brien's Go- 
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ing After Cacciato, Larry Heinemann’s 
Close Quarters and Frederick Downs’ The 
Killing Zone. Josiah Bunting, a novelist 
(The Lionheads) and former Army offi- 
| cer who served in Viet Nam and is now 
president of Virginia's Hampden-Sydney 
College, points out an anomaly of Viet 
Nam. “The Norman Mailers and William 
Styrons and all those guys stayed at Har- 
vard for this war. The real literary genius 
never went.” Nonetheless, Bunting ex- 
pects that “within the next three or five 
years, there will be a major, successful 
Catch-22-style novel and film about Viet 
Nam. Only then will we be far enough 
away so as to see behind the grotesque 
and see how miserably and squalidly fun- 
ny the whole thing was.” 

Movies, TV shows, plays and mem- 
oirs will eventually construct a mythic re- 
ality around the American experience in 
Viet Nam. World War I's catastrophic 
trench warfare, which nearly wiped out 
a generation of England's best and bright- 
est men (France’s and Germany’s as well), 
| was so utterly new and unfamiliar that a 
| highly literate assemblage spent the next 
decade, at least, formulating a conception 
of what it had all been about. Something 
of the same process is occurring regard- 
ing Viet Nam. 


eantime, events in Indochina and 
hi the labors of revisionist historians 

and other experts with second 
thoughts are bringing the American trag- 
edy there into a new perspective. The war 
that was fought so much with symbols in 
the American mind has now acquired an 
entirely new set of symbols: the boat peo- 
ple fleeing and drowning, former South 
Vietnamese soldiers in re-education 
camps ringed with barbed wire, Pol Pot’s 
murderous regime in Cambodia. When 
the French were colonizing Indochina in 
the middle of the 19th century, the Viet- 
namese were just in the process of con- 
quering Cambodia. Now they have invad- 
ed again, and have subordinated Laos as 
well, advancing that much closer to a pos- 
sible Vietnamese elevation to the status of 
overlord. Their move against Cambodia 
spurred the Chinese, who supported Ha- 
noi through the long American war, to in- 
vade the northern provinces of Viet Nam 
just after normalizing relations with 
the US. 

The psychological effect on Ameri- 
cans of all this crisscross Realpolitik is to 
lift a lot of the moral burden off the Amer- 
| ican involvement. At the least, it seems 
| less tenable to hold that the U.S. was 
} guilty of the uniquely satanic imperialism 
that antiwar critics often saw—and still 
frequently see—behind American policy. 
The new conflicts in Southeast Asia add 
an element of retrospective perplexity to 
analysis of what the U.S. was doing there. 

New voices of reconsideration are 
heard. Jean Lacouture, the French jour- 
nalist and biographer of Ho Chi Minh and 
long an expert on Viet Nam, has now 

called for “trials” of Communist crimes in 











Indochina since 1975, when Saigon fell to 
the North Vietnamese army. Guenter 
Lewy, a University of Massachusetts po- 
litical scientist, fired what may be the 
opening shot of a revisionist view of the 
war in his 1978 book, America in Viet 
Nam. Lewy examines the process of U.S. 
involvement and concludes that though 
the performance was unsuccessful, it 
was legal and not immoral. Leslie Gelb, 
now the State Department’s director of 
politico-military affairs, makes a persua- 
sive and subtle case in his new book, The 
Irony of Viet Nam: The System Worked. 
Despite his inflammatory (to war critics) 
title, Gelb’s thesis is limited and, as he 
says, ironic: “American leaders were con- 
vinced that they had to prevent the loss 
of Viet Nam to Communism, and until 
May 1975 they succeeded in doing just 


Lyndon Johnson looking over the troops at Cam Ranh Bay in November 1966 
He asked for a “coonskin on the wall,” but ended with the walls collapsing. 





that. It can be persuasively argued that the 
United States fought the war inefficiently 
with needless costs in lives and resources. 
As with all wars, this was to be expected. 
It can be persuasively argued that the war 
was an out-and-out mistake and that the 
commitment should not have been made. 
But the commitment was made and kept 
for 25 years.” 

In a sense, the formal foreign policy 
lessons that the U.S. learned from Viet 
Nam have been easier to absorb than 
the deeper psychological and personal 
meanings, which will be years in un- 
folding. Says Columbia University His- 
torian Henry Graff: “America has learned 
for the first time that not everything it 
attempts comes off successfully. What 
we regarded as decency, honor and pride 
were not implemented in the world sat- 
isfactorily to make others see us as 
we thought we ought to be seen. That 
this could have happened to us is what 











The Deer Hunter is really all about.” 
After Viet Nam, John Kennedy's 
“pay any price, bear any burden, meet 
any hardship ...” formula rings like the 
penny-bright, dangerous rhetoric that it 
was. The old policy of containment is, of 
course, long dead, as is the corollary view 
of a Sino-Soviet Communist monolith | 
probing ever outward. It was precisely the | 
containment-monolith-domino view of 
geopolitics that led the US. into Viet 
Nam. Says Henry Kissinger: “We've 
learned two somewhat contradictory 
things. One, that our resources are lim- 
ited in relation to the total number of 
problems that exist in the world. We have 
to be thoughtful in choosing our involve- 
ments. Secondly, if we get involved, we 
must prevail. There are no awards for 
losers.” Anthony Lake, director of the 
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State Department's policy planning staff, 
uses more cautious phrasing: “What Viet 
Nam should have taught us is to be very 
clear-eyed about our interests and the sit- 
uations we are getting into when we use 
our military power. It should not have 
taught us that we should never use our 
power. We should be very careful about 
doctrinaire answers or lessons—either 
that we should have intervened anywhere, 
any time or—in response to our Viet Nam 
experience—that we should not intervene 
anywhere any time.” 

In all, the U.S. seems to have become 
more cautious and considered in interna- 
tional politics as a result of Viet Nam. Al- 
lies, especially in Western Europe, have 
adopted a somewhat schizophrenic line 
toward the U.S., first condemning its Viet 
Nam War policies as obnoxiously aggres- 
sive, now worrying its policies elsewhere 
are contemptibly weak. Says former Un- 
der Secretary of State George Ball: “Rath- 
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er than snickering at America’s alleged 
impuissance, our allies should rejoice that 
we have now achieved the maturity they 
accused us of lacking during our Viet Nam 
adventure.” 

It is the psychological, moral and spir- 
itual adjustment that has proved more dif- 
ficult and problematic. Some, of course, 
believe Americans are an oblivious peo- 
ple, who have simply cruised on and 
learned nothing. “We have no national 
memory,” Lillian Hellman once told Glo- 
ria Emerson. “Maybe it’s a mark of a 
young and vigorous people. I think we’ve 
already forgotten Viet Nam.” When Wil- 
liam Westmoreland, former U.S. com- 
mander in Viet Nam, appears on cam- 
puses these days, he finds “total change. 
Crowds are larger, open-minded. Now 
there’s very little criticism, and mostly 
from professors.” Of course, the kids 
Westmoreland is addressing would have 
been only about eight years old at the time 
of the Tet offensive. To them, he could al- 
most be talking about Carthage. 

Viet Nam fragmented America into 
constituencies that even now identify 
themselves according to their war griev- 
ances. The veteran vs. draft resister issue 
can still stir anger. William Keegan, now 
29, a steel-foundry worker in Churchill, 
Pa., served for a year in Viet Nam as a 
medic after being drafted. He says bitter- 
ly: “The real heroes seem to be the guys 
who ran away to Canada to dodge the 
draft. Where will the country be if we ever 
face a crisis again? We'll have a heck ofa 
time getting people to fight, and other 
countries know this.” But many draft re- 
sisters, slipping into their 30s, also sense 
their communities’ distaste, the snarls of 
veterans from the nation’s more straight- 
forward wars. Still, this month brought at 
least a modest symbol of reconciliation 
when Robert Garwood, the Marine pri- 
vate who spent the past 14 years in Viet 
Nam and may be formally charged with 
collaborating with the enemy, came home 
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to Greensburg, Ind. His townspeople 
carefully refrained from passing any judg- 
ment on him; they warmly welcomed him 
back. 

One of the heaviest casualties of the 
Viet Nam War was trust in institutions, in 
experts, in majorities and consensus. That 
deep-dyed skepticism, born in the great 
credibility gaps of the war and Watergate, 
is one of the most profoundly significant 
effects of Viet Nam. Says Dr. Ronald 
Glasser, a Minneapolis physician who, af- 
ter his Army service, wrote 365 Days, one 
of the finest evocations of the war: “The 
present inflation, Watergate, our lack of 
belief in expertise, our confusion, all of 
these things came out of that war. When 
someone tells me a nuclear power plant 
has six back-up systems, I’m immediately 
suspicious.” 


o Walter Capps, professor of reli- 

gious studies at the University of 

California at Santa Barbara, “Viet 
Nam means that patriotism can never 
again be understood in the simple way it 
was before.” It was a loss of innocence for 
a people accustomed to regarding them- 
selves as uniquely virtuous—so much so 
that some of them took to seeing them- 
selves as uniquely evil. As Critic Morris 
Dickstein has written: “In Viet Nam, we 
lost not only a war and a subcontinent; we 
also lost our pervasive confidence that 
American arms and American aims were 
linked somehow to justice and morality, 
not merely to the quest for power.” 

In an interview not long ago with Pub- 
lic Television’s Bill Moyers, the poet Rob- 
ert Bly argued that Americans have yet to 
experience a necessary catharsis: “We're 
engaged in a vast forgetting mechanism 
and from the point of view of psychology, 
we're refusing to eat our grief, refusing to 
eat our dark side, we won't absorb it. And 
therefore what Jung says is really terrify- 
ing—if you do not absorb the things you 
have done in your life, like the murder of 





the Indians and bringing the blacks in, 
then you will have to repeat them. As soon 
as we started to go into Viet Nam, it was 
perfectly clear to me that what was about 
to happen was that the generals were go- 
ing to fight the Indian war over again.” 

Yet there has been dislocation, loss 
and grief. Dr. Harold Visotsky, chairman 
of the department of psychiatry at North- 
western University, speaks of the “loss of 
youth, damaged lives, loss of the chance to 
be young—jumping from youth to middle 
age.” Such losses were sustained by a com- 
paratively small part of the population, of 
course—the poorer, less visible young 
men who could not escape the draft 
through college. 

Some psychologists believe Viet Nam 
was like a death in the American family; 
it may demand that the country somehow 
go through the various stages of mourning: 
denial, anger, depression and finally ac- 
ceptance. “If people don’t mourn,” says 
Loyola University Psychologist Eugene 
Kennedy, “they have other problems. 
Many of our problems now stem from 
wanting to be quit of Viet Nam but not 
wanting to work through it. We still tend 
to deny it: we don’t want to hear about the 
lives sacrificed, and who they were—that 
they were not the boys in college, but that 
we sacrificed the sacrificeable ones.” 

Visotsky, a bit grandiosely, calls 
movies like Coming Home and The Deer 
Hunter “Hollywood's version of our Nu- 
remberg trials.” But it is much easier 
for a people to try its defeated enemies 
than to sit in intelligent judgment on its! 
own defeat. Victory requires only an id- 
iot grin; defeat demands patience and 
improvisational wit. Americans should 
not become impatient with the stages of 
their adjustment to fallibility. It may 
be that America’s most profound moral 
experience was the Civil War, but as 
both races understand, the nation has 
scarcely begun to absorb all of its 
implications. — Lance Morrow 
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Some years ago, Barry Vandenberg, an Sure enough, as the Vandenberg children 
insurance agent from Oxnard, California, _ reached driving age, the Volvo population 
decided on some life insurance for hisfamily. exploded. Today the Vandenbergs own 


He wanted his whole family to drive seven Volvos, with a total of one million 
Volvos, because he felt Volvos were the miles on them. 


safest cars on the road. “These Volvos are still running beautifully, 
Oe seme even after all those hard miles” says Mr. 
' Vandenberg. “More importantly, Volvo’s 
safety features help me sleep better at night. 
My kids are too old to coddle. But they'll 
never be too old to protect” 
5 Statistics show that 9 out of 10 people 
© who have bought new Volvos are happy, 
be especially with Volvo’ safety features. 
. Building roomy, dependable, safer family 
| cars has always been a Volvo tradition. 
It’s nice to see that for some families, 
buying them is a VOLVO 
tradition, too. A car you can believe in. 
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Heroes Without Honor Face the Battle at Home 


| j n wars past, when Johnny came marching home, he could 

expect cheers and bands. He could also look forward to a 
gratitude that helped him come to terms with the horrors 
he had endured and gave him a feeling that his sacrifices 
meant something. For the Viet Nam veteran, coming home 
was far less glorious. “You know about the class of "46, the 
guys who came back after World War II, greeted with pa- 
rades and jobs,” says Alan Fitzgerald, 30, a drafted infan- 
tryman who fought near the Cambodian border in 1970. 
“When I came back and landed at San Francisco airport 
with 200 others, we were spit on and kicked at.” 

The US. sent 2,796,000 soldiers to Viet Nam, of whom 
303,000 were wounded and 57,147 killed. For those who re- 
turned, the physical and emotional toll was drastically in- 
creased by the unpopularity of the war and America’s unre- 
solved guilt about its role. “Get that in Viet Nam?” a fellow 
student asked Veteran Frederick Downs as he walked across 
a college campus with a hook where his left hand should have 
been. When Downs nod- 
ded, the student snarled: 
“Serves you right.” Says 
Michael Murray of Lew- 
isboro, N.Y.: “They were 
down on us when they 
should have been down 
on the people who sent 
us there.” 

What makes re-en- 
try all the more difficult 
is that the Viet veteran 
has been stereotyped as 
angry, alienated, semili- 
terate and drug-prone. 
Some veterans feel that 
their experience in Viet 
Nam makes prospective 
employers wary. Says 
Bruns Grayson, who 
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Oxford after five years in 

Viet Nam: “What I find offensive is the feeling that all Viet 
Nam vets are latent psychos or, like Jon Voight in Coming 
Home, sensitive and guilt-ridden. These are comic-book car- 
icatures.” Charles Figley, a Purdue University psychologist 
who wrote a study of his fellow Viet Nam veterans, agrees: 
“All the myths about the guy being a walking time bomb are 
just total and utter fantasy. Most have readjusted remarkably 
well, considering the circumstances.” 

Indeed, the statistics indicate that Viet Nam-era vets 
are not doing so badly. Their median income is higher than 
that of nonveterans in the same age group. At least 65% 
have used the G.I. Bill to further their education; only 51% 
made use of it after World War IL. The unemployment rate 
for veterans 25 to 29, however, is 7.7%, vs, a 5.5% overall av- 
erage for that age group. 

In many ways, the statistics are misleading. Says Cal- 
ifornia’s Democratic Senator Alan Cranston: “The gross in- 
dicators show they're doing well, but when you look closer 

at the educationally disadvantaged, the young, minorities 
and the disabled, you see some serious problems.” These 
| problems are masked because the figures lump together all 
8.8 million veterans of the Viet Nam era, and fewer than one- 
third of them actually went to Viet Nam. Those who did 
tended to be the blacks, the poor and the less educated. 
One million of them have not been able to find jobs that 
keep them fully employed. Of the Viet Nam-era veterans 
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who joined the armed forces without completing high school, 
half have not chosen to continue their education. 

According to Cleveland State University Psychologist 
John Wilson, the problems are particularly acute among 
those who saw combat duty. Using a sample of Cleveland- 
area veterans, he found that of those who served in battle 
zones, 48% of the blacks and 39% of the whites are now un- 
employed, and 31% of the blacks and 22% of the whites are 
now divorced. 

Veterans Administrator Max Cleland, 36, whose right 
arm and both legs were blown away by a grenade near Khe 
Sanh, has begun pushing programs to alleviate some of the 
Viet vets’ problems. Among the initiatives: 
>» A psychological counseling program, initially costing 
about $10 million a year, to be conducted in storefront of- 
fices across the country. The plan, first proposed by Cran- 
ston, has been passed by the Senate three times, but not by 
the House, because it previously did not get strong enough 
MichatLasRamson Administration backing. 
> A tax-credit program, 
begun this year, for firms 
that hire disadvantaged 
workers and give prefer- 
ence to veterans. 
> Extension of the G.I. 
Bill for those who have 
not completed high 
school. The benefits cur- 
rently expire ten years 
after a veteran has left 
the service. One strong 
complaint among veter- 
ans is that the provisions 
have not been as bene- 
ficial as the World War 
II G.L. Bill. 

John Kerry, one of 
the founders of Vietnam 
Veterans Against the 
War, feels the VA is not 
generous in other areas either. He is particularly bitter about 
the medical care provided: “With the amount of money they 
pay, they don’t attract graduates from the best medical 
schools. There are a lot of foreign doctors in the VA hospitals 
as a result, which is a morale problem, if not a medical one.” 

Psychologist Figley feels the trend toward dealing more 
openly with the war will be good for the disaffected vet- 
erans. After World War II, the long voyages home aboard 
troopships gave soldiers a chance to talk out their expe- 
riences and begin to absorb them. Viet Nam returnees often 
came home by jet, singly or in small groups. What is more, 
they came home to a society that was not anxious to hear 
about their traumas. Says Veteran Bill De Bruler: “After ex- 
changing experiences, you feel cleansed in an odd way and 
you forget for a while that what you did was all for naught.” 

For the vets, one of the war’s most troublesome legacies 
is a pervasive disenchantment, unregistered by statistics and 
unsolved by legislative programs. It is caused by the feel- 
ings that the service they rendered was meaningless and 
the nation’s anguish and anger over Viet Nam were trans- 
ferred unfairly to them. Not long ago, a Viet Nam veteran 
in Minneapolis was asked if there was anything he would 
particularly like to say to Max Cleland when the VA chief ar- 
rived in the city for a scheduled visit. The vet brooded for a 
moment, then replied, half sardonically, half plaintively: 
“Yes. ‘When are we going to get our parade?’ ” 
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Harsh penalties for those who sowed “corruption on earth” 


n the euphoric days that followed the 

exile of the Shah, the streets of Iran’s 

cities echoed to the rallying cry of the 

Islamic revolution 
(God is great!). Last week those shouts 
were heard again, this time from behind 
the walls of Qasr prison, a grim fortress 
in downtown Tehran 
shouted witnesses at closed trials of mil- 
itary men and government officials who 
had served the Shah 
cried members of the firing squads that 
dispatched the condemned 

By week’s end at least 109 officials 
of the old regime had been tried, found 
guilty and shot, in a display of revo- 
lutionary justice that to much of the 
world seemed vengeful and barbaric. The 
trial scenes recalled the bloody aftermath 
of other revolutions, such as the Reign 
of Terror in 18th century France (see 
box) and the roster of the 


“Allahu Akbar!" 


“Allahu Akbar!” 


“Allahu Akbar!” 


The trials were an acute embarrass- 
ment to Premier Mehdi Bazargan. Last 
month, angered by accounts of the hu- 
miliation of Hoveida in midnight hear- 


ings, Bazargan went on TV to denounce | 


| the summary trials as “a disgrace.” Dur- 





ing a midnight visit to the holy city of 
Qum, he persuaded Ayatullah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, spiritual leader of the revolu- 
tion, to suspend all trials (including Ho- 
veida’s) until new guidelines could be set 
But when regulations were announced 
two weeks ago, the trials resumed not un- 
der the jurisdiction of the ministry of jus- 
tice, but of a hitherto unknown Council 
of Revolutionary Tribunals. The council 
is believed to be an arm of the secret Rev- 
olutionary Council, directed by Kho- 
meini, that may well be the real govern- 
ing authority in Iran. A spokesman for 
Bazargan said last week that the Premier 


doomed read like a Who's Who ody of former iranian Prime Minister Amir Abbas Hoveida 


of Iranian politics 

The most prominent vic- 
tim was Amir Abbas Hoveida, 
60, Iran’s Premier from 1965 
to 1977. After an extended tri- 
al, he was found guilty of trea- 
son and “sowing corruption on 
earth.” Among the other men 
convicted by the courts were | 
former Foreign Minister Ab- 
bas Ali Khalatbari, several for- 
mer members of the Majlis 
(parliament) and more than 
two dozen generals, including 
the last chief of the air force 
and two former heads of SA- 
VAK, the secret police 





Ex-Foreign Minister Abbas Ali Khalatbari at his trial in Tehran 









Air Force General Amir Hussein Rabii argues for his life 


did not learn of Hoveida’s death sentence 
until several hours after the execution had 
taken place. But he added that Bazargan 
felt that the penalty was in order 

Defendants in the revolutionary 
courts are tried under the Shari'a, the Is- 
lamic law based primarily on the Koran 
rather than under Iran’s penal code. Tri- 
als are conducted by a five-man panel of 
judges. Verdicts in the trials, some of 
which have lasted less than an hour, are 
reached by a majority vote of the judges; 
the sentence is handed down by the se- 
nior judge, whose appointment is ap- 
proved by Khomeini, and carried out im- 
mediately. There are no appeals. The new 
regulations allow for defense attorneys, 
though none were seen at last week's tri- 
als in Tehran. The guidelines also allow 
for “open” courts; in practice, attendance 
has usually been limited to witnesses, rel- 
atives of the accused and re- 
porters from Ettela’at a for- 
merly pro-Shah newspaper 
» that now supports the govern- 
ment. Some members of the 
foreign press have recently 
been admitted 

As reported in the Iranian 
press, testimony at the trials 
' has been sometimes startling, 
often moving. Khalatbari, a 
venerable intellectual who was 
charged with allowing SAVAK 
and CIA agents to use his for- 
eign ministry as a cover, insist- 
+ ed that he was only following 
orders—a defense heard often 
at the trials. Khalatbari also 
| raised a damning but unproven 
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“used to commit treason. He killed a few 
people with his own hands.” 

In other cases, victims of torture and 
imprisonment under the old regime—who 
have been urged to come forward by ap- 
peals over Radio Iran—showed up in 
court with disfigured limbs and scarred 
bodies. “You know me, don’t you?” cried 
one pathetically misshapen young man, 
about 20, to a SAVAK sergeant on trial. 
“Look, look at these joints that no longer 
function. Look at these wounds that even 
now won't heal!’ The defendant shrank 
before the recollection of a night he per- 
haps remembered too well. 


ntil the end, Hoveida maintained 
that the policies he carried out for 
the Shah would have worked had 
they been given more time. “I 
should like to stress that if there is need 
for a victim,” he told the court, “I am will- 
ing to be it.” After his death sentence was 
read last week, he reportedly asked for a 
month’s stay of execution so that he could 
write his memoirs. It was refused. Ho- 
veida was shot by a firing squad using Is- 
raeli-made Uzi submachine guns. 

Major General Hassan Pakravan, a 
former head of SAVAK, told his trial judg- 
es: “I accepted all the responsibilities 
then, and I accept them now.” Air Force 
General Amir Hussein Rabii expressed 
his anger at U.S. General Robert E. 
Huyser, the deputy commander of U.S. 
forces in Europe, who had been sent to 
Iran with the goal of persuading the mil- 
itary leaders not to mount a coup against 
the Shah’s last Premier, Shahpour Bakh- 
tiar. Huyser, said Rabii, “came and 
picked up the Shah like a dead mouse 
by its tail and threw him out.” The for- 
mer air force chief asked for leniency 
on the grounds that he had refused or- 
ders from Bakhtiar to bomb an arsenal 
in Tehran that had been overrun by dem- 
onstrators. The plea was denied. 

U.N. Secretary-General Kurt Wald- 
heim and Amnesty International have is- 
sued protests against the Iranian trials. 
No complaints have been registered by 
any Islamic nation. Until last week, the 
Carter Administration had refrained 
from comment, apparently concerned 
that criticism might endanger the lives of 
the 3,200 Americans still living in Iran. 
But after U.S. Ambassador William Sul- 
livan returned to Washington for consul- 
tation—expectations are that he will be 
replaced and a new ambassador named 
this week—the State Department issued 
a guarded statement about “the execu- 
tions of persons who are apparently de- 
nied internationally accepted standards of 
justice.” 

Some scholars familiar with Iran ar- 
gue that the trials should not be seen as a 
display of mindless Islamic fanaticism. 
There was widespread fear in Iran, they 
point out, that if the leaders of the for- 
mer regime were not brought swiftly to 
trial, armed radical guerrillas would then 
take vengeance into their own hands. “I'm 
disappointed by the way the trials have 








charge against the Shah, who, he said, 


The Reign of 
Terror 


“Ty he revolutionary government must 
act like a thunderbolt,” wrote 
Maximilien Robespierre, the acknowl- 
edged chief of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety during the French Revolution. 
Throughout history, revolution has al- 
most always been followed by a period 
of vengeance and terror in the name 
of justice. The American Revolution 
was a notable exception. But by com- 
parison with the mass bloodshed that 
followed the French and Russian rev- 
olutions, not to mention Mao Tse-tung’s 
conquest of China, the summary ac- 
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course, occurred during the French Rev- 
olution, when hasty trials and execution 
by the guillotine were used as instru- 
ments of policy to help combat con- 
spiracies from both within and with- Engraving of Robespierre’s beheading 
out the country. Although 
thousands died over a decade of turmoil and civil war, the actual Terror, as 
the historians have come to call it, lasted only from mid-1793 to mid-1794. 
The terrible year in which the revolution devoured its own leaders as well as 
its enemies began with the execution of King Louis XVI on a cold, misty 
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DRIVE ACLASSIC. 


Come, see the classic wide-open 1979 
MGB and MG Midget. 












GRAND PRIZE: 


A mint condition 1948 MG TC 
worth $17,000. 


Come in to your participating MG dealer today. We'll 
give you a chance to win one of the great all-time 
classic sports cars, a 1948 MG TC valued at $17,000. 
(The car cost $1,875 when new, which should tell you 
something about how gracefully a well-maintained MG 
grows old.) And your car will be registered with the New 
England MG “T” Register Ltd., an organization dedicated 
to the T-series and vintage MGs. 

There's nothing to buy. Just come in, pick up your entry 
blank, fill it in and mail it. While you're there, you can 
test-drive one of today’s great sports car classics: the 
wide-open 1979 MGB or MG Midget. 

Like their legendary ancestors, today's MGB and 
MG Midget have been built with the great care and 
craftsmanship that is part of the 50-year tradition 
of building MGs in Abingdon-on-Thames, Eng- 
land. They are classic convertible sports cars. 
Quick and responsive to drive, both MGs have 
the athletic reflexes of rack and pinion steer- 
ing, short-throw stick and front disc brakes: all 
wrapped up in a lean, honest sports car 
design. One drive will tell you why MGs are the 
best-selling convertible sports cars in America. 

Come. Drive a classic. Maybe you'll win one! 

But win or lose, you'll get a satisfying education 
in the classics! For the name of the MG dealer 

nearest you, call these numbers toll-free: (800) 
447-4700, or, in lilinois, (800) 322-4400. 


Jaguar Rover Triumph Inc., Leonia, New Jersey 07605. 








WIN ACLASSIC. 


You could win aclassic1948 | 
MG TC worth $17,000! | 



















jase necessary. Offer open to licensed drivers only and is void 
prohibited by law. Residents of Ohio and Utah only may obtain 
an entry form at their MG dealer or by sending a self-addressed envelope 
to: “Win a Classic” Sweepstakes Entry Form, PO. Box 9218, Blair, Nebraska 
68009. Sweepstakes closes July 31, 1979. 























been conducted under closed auspices,” 
says Princeton’s Richard Falk, “but we 
must remember that those men executed 
were implicated in crimes against their 
people. In that context, we can compare 
their punishments with war criminals in 
Germany and Japan who were killed for 
crimes against humanity.” 

The condemned got little sympathy 
from Iranian students in the U.S., who 
were among the most vociferous critics 
of the Shah. Some pointed out that the 
death toll so far is a mere fraction of the 
tens of thousands who were killed during 
the last year of the Shah’s regime. Others 
are disappointed that the trials are not 
public so that the facts of life under the 
Shah could be brought into the open. “The 
reason the executions were committed so 
promptly,” says Younes Benab, an Ira- 
nian professor of economics in Washing- 
ton, “is that there is fear in Iran that there 
may be another coup.” 

A more serious danger is that the 
country may slide into anarchy. Govern- 
ment forces have been barely able to sup- 
press uprisings by rebellious Turkoman 
and Kurdish tribesmen in the northern 
provinces. Although petroleum produc- 
tion rose above 4 million bbl. a day last 
week, the oilfields around Ahwaz are still 
largely in the hands of dissident workers’ 
councils, which have held numerous sit- 
ins to protest low wages and poor work- 
ing conditions. Some 3.5 million Iranians 
(one-third of the work force) are unem- 
ployed; thousands of them milled around 
the ministry of labor in Tehran last week, 
demonstrating for jobs. Meanwhile, the 
Bazargan government survives by the 
grace of Khomeini, who spends his days 
in Qum receiving petitioners and issuing 
elamiehs (directives) against profiteering 
and other anti-Islamic practices, Says a 
Western diplomat in Tehran: “I no long- 
er have any confidence whatsoever that 
Khomeini knows what is going on.” 

a s a 

The Shah, meanwhile, was vacation- 
ing on Paradise Island in the Bahamas, 
still brooding about where and how he 
will spend his years in exile. He would 
like to come to the U.S. TIME has learned 
that President Carter has dispatched two 
emissaries to advise him not to apply for 
a visa. In defense of this repudiation of 
an old ally, Administration officials cite 
both the enormous security problem that 
the Shah's presence would create as well 
as the difficulties that the U.S. would have 
| in improving relations with the new rev- 

olutionary government of Iran. 

Some influential Americans, includ- 
ing former Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer, are appalled by this attitude to- 
ward an exiled ruler who was a staunch 
defender of U.S. interests during his years 
in power. The Shah's friends argue that 
he should be allowed into the country on 
humanitarian grounds, and that a super- 
power like the U.S. should not be so con- 
cerned about the feelings of the unstable 





government in Tehran = 
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UGANDA 


Rejoicing and Revenge in Kampala 


The invaders seize the capital, as Amin disappears 





he murderous eight-year reign of 
Uganda’s “President-for-Life” Idi 
Amin Dada apparently came to an end 
last week. An invading force of Tan- 
zanian soldiers and Ugandan rebels, after 
two weeks of skirmishing on the out- 
skirts of Kampala, finally captured Ugan- 
da’s capital city. At week’s end Big Daddy 
had been missing for several days, al- 
though he was thought to be holed up 
with a handful of loyal troops in the 
vicinity of Jinja, 50 miles east of 


Kampala, on Lake Victoria. 
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Lute boing ewern In 


“The fascist dictator is fin- 
ished!” the invaders shouted 
over loudspeakers as they 
moved slowly through the city. 
Two nights before, the Tanza- 
nian army unleashed an as- 
sault on Kampala: a dozen 
MiG-2Is screamed over the 
city, strafing military targets, and an 
eight-hour artillery barrage lit the sky- 
line with almost continuous flashes. Next 
day the invading force was greeted by ju- 
bilant Kampalans who danced in the 
streets and tossed flowers at the advanc- 
ing tanks. Accompanying the Tanzanians 
was TIME’s Tony Avirgan, who observed: 
“The whole thing took on the air of a vic- 
tory parade, but at times the revelry got 
in the way of the soldiers who were try- 
ing to disperse pockets of remaining re- 
sistance. Every time there was fighting 
ahead, a Tanzanian colonel would run in 
front of his troops, and a bugle would 


| sound. The people were cheering wildly.” 


When the fighting stopped, the streets 
were littered with the bodies of fallen sol- 
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Invader with Amin’s cap 





diers. “You get blood on your shoes walk- 
ing around the city,” reported Journalist 
Joseph Ngala, who visited the city on as- 
signment for TIME, “and people drive 
right over the corpses.” There were 
reports of widespread recriminations 
against Ugandan Muslims, who constitute 
only 6% of the population but were fa- 
vored by Amin, himself a Muslim. The 
Ugandans also took revenge on soldiers 
sent to Amin’s aid by Libyan Strongman 
Muammar Gaddafi. Continued Negala: 
“Near Jinja, there has been indiscrimi- 
nate killing of Libyans and other Muslim 
soldiers. Heads of the dead have been 
hung on sticks and placed by the road- 
sides; bodies have been hung from trees.” 
One old man, pointing to a Libyan who 
had been hanged, remarked, “It is dif- 
ficult to forgive soldiers who came thou- 
sands of miles to kill our people.” 





n Kampala, the celebrating was mixed 

with the pillaging of shops and govern- 
ment offices. At a five-hour victory rally, 
many spectators were carrying loot; one 
woman mounted a typewriter on her 
head, and another sat on a newly acquired 
office chair. Asked a speaker: “What are 
our new Cabinet ministers to think when 
they arrive at their offices and discover 
they don’t have chairs to sit on?” A Tan- 
zanian soldier sported the best memento 
of all: Amin’s military cap, which Big 
Daddy apparently left behind in his haste 
to depart from the capital. 

Yusufu Lule, President of the Ugan- 
~eommeee dan provisional government 

te: that was sworn in on Friday, is 
a former chancellor of Ugan- 
da’s Makerere University who 
had been living in exile in Lon- 
don for several years. His gov- 
ernment is strongly supported 
by Tanzanian President Julius 
Nyerere, who organized the in- 
vasion effort after Amin seized 
and occupied some 700 sq. mi. 
of Tanzanian territory six 
months ago. Since Nyerere’s troops did 
most of the fighting, the fall of Kampala 
marked the first successful invasion by 
one African country of another since the 
end of colonialism. 

Declaring that the deposed dictator 
“deserves the gallows” for his role in kill- 
ing at least 300,000 of his people, the na- 
tional radio called on Ugandans “to find 
him wherever he is.” Lule (pronounced 
Loo-lay), who will hold office until elec- 
tions can be called, struck a more reflec- 
tive note when he told his countrymen, 
“Ugandans from every tribe and every 
family have suffered from his murders, 
torture, terror, robbery and plunder, From 
this day, Ugandans must resolve never to 
allow a dictator to rule them again.” a 
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Sneak Attack 


Nkomo’s narrow escape 





F or the guerrillas of the Patriotic Front, 
nothing was more important than dis- 
rupting elections in Rhodesia that will 
usher in Prime Minister Ian Smith's ver- 
sion of black majority rule. For Smith and 
his three black colleagues in the interim 
government of the breakaway British col- 
ony, nothing was more essential than pre- 
venting the guerrillas from carrying out 
their plans. On the eve of balloting by 
the country’s blacks, a heavily armed 
Rhodesian raiding party last week struck 
deeply into Zambia, which provides a 
headquarters and staging bases for 16,000 
irregulars of Joshua Nkomo’s Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union (ZAPU). Ina light- 
ning foray that underscored the feeble de- 
fenses of Rhodesia’s black-ruled northern 
neighbor, the invaders overwhelmed a 
Zambian army base and razed Nkomo’s 
home and headquarters. The suspicion 
was that the Rhodesians intended either 
to assassinate the portly nationalist lead- 
er or to take him back to Salisbury as a 
hostage 

The operation, which followed sev- 
eral devastating Rhodesian air attacks 
on other ZAPU camps in Zambia last 
week, began before dawn. A white-led 
force of Rhodesia’s Special Air Service 
(SAS) commandos and black troops from 
the elite Selous Scouts slipped into Zam- 
bia, apparently by helicopter. The raid- 
ers attacked a military post near the 
border, commandeered several camou- 
flaged Land Rovers and set out for Lu- 
saka, 62 miles away. At about 3 a.m 
they arrived in Woodlands, a section of 
Lusaka where Zambia's President Ken- 
neth Kaunda, several foreign diplomats 


| and Nkomo maintain their homes. The 


Rhodesians killed Nkomo’s drowsy body- 


| guards with a burst of machine-gun fire, 


scaled the 8-ft. fence surrounding his one- 
story stucco house and blew it up with 
explosives. Although Zambia had beefed 
up its defensive capabilities with a new 
supply of British weapons after a hu- 
miliating raid on ZAPU camps last Oc- 
tober, the Rhodesians claimed that their 
men returned home without suffering a 
single death or injury 

Nkomo, who has changed his resi- 
dence nightly as a security measure, later 
insisted that he had been at home as the 
attack began. “When the shooting start- 
ed, I got out,”” Nkomo said. “I heard them 
yelling, ‘Come out, you terrorists and your 
leader. We want to take him to Salis- 
bury.” That would undoubtedly have 
pleased Robert Mugabe, Nkomo’s co- 
leader of the Patriotic Front, who was in 
Lusaka last week to attend a meeting of 
the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Orga- 


| nization. Mugabe's 8,500 Mozambique- 


TIME 


based guerrillas have borne the brunt of 
the fighting inside Rhodesia, while most 
of Nkomo’s larger and better equipped 
force has sat out the battle in Zambia 8 
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A twin-engine Beechcraft turboprop, similar to the one that South Africa said was a spy plane 


DIPLOMACY 


Carter’s Desperate Crusade 





A crisis with South Africa and Pakistan over nuclear weapons 


L ike mushrooms after a spring rain, nu- 
clear plants in recent years have 
sprouted all over the globe. The reason is 
clear: as the price of oil becomes ruin- 
ously expensive, and oil’s availability 
more uncertain, most nations must take 
steps to acquire alternate sources of en- 
ergy. But the spread of this potent tech- 
nology has also led several countries to 
try to acquire nuclear weapons on their 
own. Persuading them not to do this has 
become a desperate diplomatic crusade of 
the Carter Administration. Washington's 
Opposition to expanding the nuclear club 
is often at odds with other vital U.S. ob- 
jectives and subjects the White House to 
charges of fumbling or incompetence 
South Africa and Pakistan last week be- 
came cases in point 

In a toughly worded statement read 
on prime-time television in South Africa, 
Prime Minister P.W. Botha announced 
the expulsion of several members of the 
American mission in Pretoria for “aerial 
espionage.” A grim-faced Botha told 
South Africans that a_ twin-engine 
Beechcraft turboprop used by U.S. Am- 
bassador William B. Edmondson had 
been “converted for use as a spy plane by 
the installation ofan aerial-survey camera 
under the seat of the copilot.” The Prime 
Minister charged that “the embassy air- 
craft was engaged in a systematic pro- 


| gram of photography of vast areas of 


| scandal-ridden government at 


South Africa, including some of our most 
sensitive installations.” Botha’s disclo- 
sures seemed designed both to embarrass 
the Carter Administration ata 
time when the US. is pressing 
South Africa to accept a Unit- 
ed Nations plan for the inde- 
pendence of Namibia, and to 
deflect attention from his 


home 

The State Department flat- | 
ly refused to deny the charges, 
and Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance said that “no apology” 
would be issued, as the South 
African Prime Minister 












had Edmondson 


demanded. The following day, Willem 
Retief, South Africa’s Chargé d’ Affaires, 
was summoned to the State Department 
and told that two of his mission's mil- 
itary attachés were being ordered to leave 
the U.S. within a week, in direct retali- 


| ation for the expulsion of three Amer- 


ican defense attachés 

The brusque U.S. response to Bo- 
tha’s charges, as well as the refusal to 
deny that espionage was involved, re- 
flected the Administration’s worries about 
South Africa's nuclear capacity. In 1977 
U.S. and Soviet aerial reconnaissance 
photos provided evidence that the South 
Africans were preparing to test a nu- 
clear device in the Kalahari Desert. De- 
spite Pretoria’s assurances that “it does 


| not have and does not intend to develop 


nuclear explosives,” President Carter de- 
clared at the time that the U.S. would con- 
tinue “to monitor very closely” South 
Africa’s nuclear development 
Washington has also been concerned 
about proliferation in Pakistan. Several 
weeks ago, the Carter Administration ac- 
cumulated what one official described as 
“good, solid evidence that Pakistan was 
after the bomb,” having made carefully 
screened purchases of nuclear enrichment 
equipment from several West European 
firms. The conclusion triggered a U.S. de- 
cision to cut $40 million in annual aid to 
Pakistan. That step is required by the 
Arms Export Control Act, which calls 
for an aid cutoff to nations involved 
in the exchange of nuclear enrichment 
or reprocessing materials with- 
out international safeguards 
Administration officials an- 
guished over the impact that 
such a move could have at a 
time when Washington sought 
to bolster relations with Paki- 
stan and to persuade its ruler, 
General Zia ul-Haq, to spare 
the life of former Prime Min- 
ister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. The 
realities of nuclear power pre- 
vailed, however. and the aid 
was cut off. ow 


























| unable to contain the guer- 





CENTRAL AMERICA 





Nicaragua’s Bloody Holiday 


Anti-Somoza rebels resume their offensive 


ractically every Nicaraguan, from 

Dictator Anastasio (“Tacho”) Somo- 
za Debayle to his opponents in the San- 
dinista National Liberation Front, usu- 
ally tries to go on vacation in Holy Week. 
The traditional holiday was shattered last 
week by a bloody eruption of the coun- 
try’s sputtering civil war. Discarding a 
truce they had announced for the week 
before Easter, 100 battle-hardened guer- 
rillas took up positions in trenches and 
behind concrete barricades in the city 
of Esteli (pop. 25,000), where hundreds 
died in the bloodiest fighting of last Sep- 
tember’s Sandinista uprising. They were 
quickly joined by young protesters, who 
pledged to fight to the last man beside 
the guerrillas. 

From Managua, a heavily armed col- 
umn of Somoza’s National Guardsmen, 
equipped with tanks and supported by 
rocket-firing airplanes, laid siege to the 
rebel positions. In the savage 
fighting that followed, hun- 
dreds died and more than 
15,000 sought refuge in the 
surrounding villages. Predict- 
ed one guerrilla: “Only the 
dead will remain here. We 
will die, but we will take a 
lot of Guardsmen with us.” 

Somoza was vacationing 
in Florida with his children. 
The country he had left be- 
hind was in chaos: teetering 
on the edge of bankruptcy, 
unable to secure loans from 
international banking orga- 
nizations, bitterly estranged 
from its onetime supporters 
in Washington. Despite the 
ruthlessness with which So- 
moza’s Guardsmen had sup- 
pressed last year’s rebellion, 
in which at least 2,000 peo- 


Somoza’s critics now include a ma- 
jority of the nation’s businessmen; they 
claim that none of this would have hap- 
pened if the Carter Administration had 
more forcefully pressed the dictator to 
step down. They point out that U.S. Ma- 
rines were instrumental in installing the 
Somoza family in power 46 years ago. In 
light of that, they charge, Washington 
should have gone well beyond the cutoff 
of economic and military assistance that 
the Carter Administration ordered after 
Somoza last January rejected an Amer- 
ican proposal for a plebiscite to determine 
his government's future. “Such sanctions 
have no impact on a ruler with 


a feudal mentality,” charges Alfonso Ro- 
belo Callejas, leader of the moderate 
Broad Opposition Front, which has been 
losing members 
organizations. 
For his part, Somoza contends that 


to more extremist 






a a 


Sandinista guerrillas behind barricades in city of Esteli last week 











the U.S. aid cutoff was unwarranted and 
contributed to an exodus of foreign in- 
vestment that worsens Nicaragua’s eco- 
nomic plight. “As the most capitalistic 
country in the world,” he told TIME Cor- 
respondent Bernard Diederich, “the US. 
should not be disturbing small countries 
like ours and disturbing investors to these 
countries. I am sorry to say it, but I have 
to, goddammit.” 


icaragua is not the only Central 

American military regime plagued 
by political violence. In El Salvador, one 
of the hemisphere’s most densely popu- 
lated countries (531 people per sq. mi.), 
foreign businessmen are packing their 
bags because of a rash of terrorist kid- 
napings. In the past 16 months, the 
Armed Forces of National Resistance 
(FARN), one of three well-organized left- | 
ist groups, has collected an estimated $40 
million in ransoms. The leftists mean 
business; last month the FARN killed Cof- 
fee Exporter Ernesto Liebes, 74, after he 
instructed his family not to pay the $10 
million ransom demanded by his abduc- 
tors. Despite demands from El Salvador's | 
tarrexss wealthy oligarchs for an all- | 

out crackdown on the terror- 
ists, the military government 
of General Carlos Humberto 
Romero Mena has been un- 
expectedly restrained. Rome- 
ro repealed a draconian an- 
literrorist law, contending 
that it had proved “of no val- 
ue” in combatting the leftists 

In Guatemala, much of 
the violence comes from 
the ultra-right. In January, 
Alberto Fuentes Mohr, a 
Congressman and _ former 
Finance Minister, was 
gunned down in the streets 
of Guatemala City, only a 
day after the government had 
cleared the way for the le- 
galization of his small op- 
position Revolutionary Par- 
ty. Last month the country’s 








ple were killed, he has been 


rillas. In the past few weeks, rebels have 





wiped out a small government garrison 
in El Jicaro and shot down an armed 
C-47. In response, the dictator beefed up 
the National Guard from 8,100 to more 
than 12,000, and imported an arsenal of 
new weapons, including Israeli assault ri- 
fles and machine pistols. The National 
Guard, which is commanded by the dic- 
tator’s half brother, Colonel José Somo- 
za, is now so preoccupied with battling 
the rebels that routine police work has 
been sacrificed and street crime is ram- 
pant. Complains the manager of a bot- 
tling company whose trucks were 

robbed 51 times in March alone: “The 

average citizen doesn’t know who is go- 

ing to hit him over the head or put a gun 
in his ribs and take the money from his 
pockets.” 





“We will die, but we will take a lot of Guardsmen with us.” 








most popular leftist leader, 
Manuel Colom Argucta, was 
also assassinated. The killing came a 
week after his party, the United Rev- 
olutionary Front, had been granted for- 
mal recognition. President Romeo Lucas 
Garcia has denied government complicity 
in either murder; in fact, he had pro- 
vided Colom with one of the two body- 
guards involved in last month’s attack. 
Most observers blame the killings on G- 
2, the intelligence branch of the army 
With the leaders of both major oppo- 
sition parties, as well as numerous union 
leaders, dead, “the outlook for a 
compromise now with liberal forces 
is very pessimistic,” said Vice Presi- 
dent Francisco Villagran Kramer. Colom 
may have put it better. A year ago, he 


told a Mexican journalist: “Here there 
are no political prisoners. Just dead 
politicians.” a 
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You owe it to yourself to drive this car. 


Introducing the all-new 1979 Mercury Marquis. 
Take the Ten Minute Test Drive and discover a new 
Marquis standard of driving comfort. 


You owe it to yourself to spend ten minutes comparing 
the 1979 Marquis to last year’s Marquis and comparing 
its EPA Interior Volume Index ratings to any full-size car. 


Minute 1: Check the luggage capacity. 
No American car has more. With the new mini spare, 
there's even more room than last year. 


Minute 2: Settle into a more spacious interior. 
More shoulder room and hip room than the biggest 


°79 Buick or Olds: there's 
nearly half a foot more hip 
room in front. The “79 
Marquis is even roomier 
than last year. 
Minute 3: Take corners flatter. 
Marquis has a new rear 
suspension. A four-bar link 
design with axle centered 
coil springs, front mounted 
shock absorbers and larger 
bushings at all suspension 
points, 
Minute 5: Take bumps and 
dips with more stability. 
Lincoln-Mercury took 
years creating a tradition of 
Marquis riding comfort. 
Ten minutes on the road and 


A new Marquis standard of driving comfort. 


MERCURY MARQUIS 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


you'll discover how far we've come in 1979. 
Minute 7: Handle with new maneuverability. 
A reduced steering ratio makes steering more respon- 
sive, maneuvering in tight places easier. 
Minute 9: View the road through expanded glass area. 
More glass, a lower hood and new seating give you a 
commanding view of the road. 
Minute 10: Read more visible instruments. Operate more 


accessible controls. 

Dials are positioned to be 
read easily. Horn, wipers, 
high beam switches are 
on the steering column 
virtually at your fingertips. 

Listen to Buick and Olds 
owners who drove Mercury 
Marquis and bought it. 

Dial toll-free. 


(800) 228-2400. 


In Nebraska, (800) 642-8888. 
Alaska and Hawaii, (800) 
228-2424. 

Then take the Ten Minute 
Test Drive. You owe it to 
yourself. 








A frank discussion about a very serious subject: 
Should you bring your children 
on a Club Med vacation? 


Many times, where you go 
on vacation is decided by 
your children, They may 
be too young for some 
places. Too old for others. 
They may even need more 
supervision than at home 
That's why you should 
consider Club Med 

With Club Med, all 
you do is get everyone to 
the airport in one piece. 
We take it from there. Your 
family will be on a Club 
Med flight direct to one of 
our 79 vacation villages. 
Some Clubs have care- 
fully supervised "Min: 


Club”* nursery camps that ff 


will keep your youngsters 
(from age 4 up) busy 
while you're busy enjoying 
the many activities that 
make a Club Med vaca- 
tion so special. If your 
children are a little older, 
they'll find lots to do, too 
There's no reason why 
Junior can't take a tennis 
lesson while Mom's mak- 
ing pottery and Dad's 
learning to scuba dive 
Lunch and snack 
money is never a worry 
either. Because at Club 
Med you never use money 


Ry 


See your Travel Agent or Mail to 
Club Med, Inc.. PO. Box 233 West Hempstead, N.Y. 11552 


Yes, I'd like to lind out more about Club Med 
Send me the tree 4-color brochure that tells all 


Name—Pilease Print 





Address — 





“For complete details on age requirements and facilites Consult your travel agent 


In fact, you Can't use 
money. Or tip. Everything 
is paid for in advance, 
three lavish meals a day, 


| wine with lunch and sup- 


per, entertainment at 
night, and most sports 
activities. All for an 
average cost, in 1979, of 
about $55. a day. (Adult 
prices, double occu- 
pancy, land arrangements 
only.) If you'd like a cock- 
tail at the bar you pay with 
little pop-off beads which 
can be charged at the 
desk. A week at another 
beachfront resort with 
comparable facilities 
could easily cost you 
$200. more per person, 
per week. And that’s not 
including our 20% dis- 


+ count (land only) for sum- 


mer vacationers or the 
25% discount for children 
under 12 

Consider your last 
vacation. Then consider 
Club Med. For more infor- 
mation contact your travel 
agent, or clip out this 
coupon now. You could 
end up taking the most 
pleasurable vacation of 
your life, 











CHINA 


Turning Back the Clock 


China curbs its dissidents and looks again at modernization 


Hubei (Hupeh) province, the local 
radio station declared that April 5 to 
May 4 was “Uphold Public Morals 
Month.” Citizens were directed to ob- 
serve law and order, behave politely and 
“cherish public property.” In Sichuan 
(Szechwan), the authorities denounced 
“muddled ideas and unhealthy trends” 
among “some young people.” In Henan 
(Honan), the Provincial Revolutionary 
Committee decreed a “total ban” on post- 
ers and other publications that criticized 
socialism, Communist Party leadership 
or Mao Tse-tung’s thought. In Peking, 
foreign residents learned that Chinese 
would henceforth be forbidden to make 
contact with them unless instructed to 
do so. All across China, party leaders 
| were cracking down on the kind of free 
expression that had been openly encour- 
aged only five months ago. 

The new policy was first signaled by 
Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping (Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing) in a speech to party of- 
ficials last month. Among other things, 
Deng denounced Chinese who indulged 
| in Western-style dancing or who “sold 
State secrets” to foreigners. As if on cue, 
city and provincial bosses quickly went 
on the attack against all political pro- 
test. China’s press denounced “ultra- 
democracy,” as well as the “black sheep” 
who helped “to launch vicious attacks 
on party and state leaders.” The Peking 
Daily dismissed human rights as a mere 
“bourgeois slogan.” 

In Peking, a six-point circular is- 
sued by the municipal committee for- 
bade the posting of wall posters any- 
where in the city except on the 100-yd. 
stretch of Changan Avenue at Xidan 
Street that has become known as de- 
mocracy wall. A People’s Daily editorial, 
which accompanied the edict, warned 
against “gatherings and parades that 
block traffic, attacks on the party, 
government and military organs,” and 
“other acts of rumor-mongering and 
troublemaking.” 

Still more proof that the leadership 
meant business came when plainclothes 
police two weeks ago arrested four prom- 
inent human rights activists as they tried 
to paste up a wall poster that denounced 
the authorities for repression. The ac- 
tivists belong to a group that publishes 
a clandestine journal called Inquiry. Pro- 
testing the arrest of its own editor, Wei 
Jingsheng, 29, the journal complained: 
“Where is freedom of speech in China? 
All criticism is fiercely suppressed as con- 
trary to socialism and to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. What brutal hypocrisy!” 
A wall poster responding to Deng’s speech 
sneered that he and his Politburo cro- 




























the Gang of Four—the clique headed 
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nies were “successors and followers” of 


by Mao’s widow Jiang Qing (Chiang 
Ch’ing)—who had been Deng’s most bit- 
ter enemies. 

What had gone wrong? One theory fa- 
vored by Sinologists was that Deng Xiao- 
ping had concluded that his people had 
let off enough steam, and that further per- 
missiveness by party leaders was an in- 
vitation to anarchy. In fact, China’s press 
for the past few weeks has been filled with 
strange stories about youthful rebellion. 
In Shanghai, thousands of unemployed 
youths who had illegally returned from 
enforced stints in the countryside rioted 
near a city employment office in protest 
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king appeared to have second thoughts 
about its massive Four Modernizations 
campaign. The cutback also hit American 
corporations. U.S. Steel and Bethlehem 
Steel, both of which were on the verge 
of closing multimillion dollar deals for 
the sale of equipment to develop iron 
ore mines, were told by Chinese officials 
that the agreements would have to be 
deferred until further notice. Plans 
for Inter-Continental and Hyatt Inter- 
national to build thousands of hotel 
rooms have given way to other prior- 
ities. On a visit to Japan last week, Deng 
Yingchao, widow of the late Premier 
Chou En-lai, explained: “We have now 
realized that there were too many proj- 
ects to be launched simultaneously. We 
must keep the balance between agricul- 
ture and light industry. One step back- 
ward is necessary for two steps forward.” 
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Peking police strip a poster from “democracy wall” after arresting its authors 
Amidst a return of witchcraft and prostitution, it was time for a ban on “muddled ideas.” 


against the lack of jobs. According to some 
wall posters, unemployment had forced 
girls into prostitution and turned men to 
become beggars and thieves. The Hunan 
Daily thundered against “pickpockets, 
vagabonds and criminals,” and reported 
that five party officials had been fired for 
staging “wild parties.” A Nanjing (Nan- 
king) newspaper told of a witchcraft mur- 
der and a resurgence of fortunetelling and 
divination. 


he new policy of the government 

seemed to be: Don’t push democracy 
too hard. At the same time, Deng and 
his allies had a message for foreign busi- 
nessmen hoping to profit from China’s 
opening to the West: Don’t push indus- 
trialization too fast. Japanese companies 
suddenly found themselves prevented 
from fulfilling 30 contracts worth $2.1 
billion for plants and machinery, as Pe- 









Still furious with the Chinese for 
launching an invasion of its northern 
provinces two months ago, Viet Nam 
charged that both the political and eco- 
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nomic retrenchment were the result of 


losses suffered in the war. Western an- 
alysts had a simpler and more plausible 
explanation. They tended to accept at face 
value Peking’s claims that there had in- 
deed been too much emphasis on heavy 
industry in the original development 
plans. Sinologists were surprised, too, by 
the re-emergence into public life of two 


old foes of Deng: Secret Police Chief 


Wang Dongxing (Wang Tung-hsing) and 
former Peking Mayor Wu De (Wu Teh). 
This did not mean, however, that the Vice 
Premier was in serious political trouble. 
Rather, the probability was that Deng had 
to slow the hectic pace of modernization 
in order to secure the continued cooper- 
ation of his colleagues. a 
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BRITAIN 


A Choice, Not an Echo 





The rival messages: Jobs and Trust vs. Tax Cuts and Freedom 


MM: of Britain’s 35 million voters 
agree that the May 3 general election 
could be the country’s most significant 
since World War II. If nothing else, the 
electorate will be presented with a clear 
choice, not an echo. Labor’s standard- 
bearer is avuncular James Callaghan, 67, 
a soothingly familiar leader of his party 
with a simple message: jobs and trust. His 
Tory opponent is Margaret Thatcher, 53, 
determined to become not only Britain’s 
first woman Prime Minister but a rigor- 
ously conservative one as well. Her mes- 
sage to the voters was equally plain and 
concise: tax cuts and freedom. 

With his party trailing the Tories by 
margins of 6% to 21% in the early polls, 
Callaghan fired the first salvo of the cam- 
paign in Glasgow, a traditional Labor fief- 
dom in Scotland’s troubled industrial 
heartland. Claiming that his Labor gov- 
ernment had “directly created and pro- 
tected” 1.2 million jobs, he declared: 
“There is not a single part of the United 
Kingdom that would not suffer from the 
Conservative policy of cutting the jobs 
program. They would turn Scotland, 
Wales, Northern Ireland and many 
regions of England into deserts of 
unemployment.” 

In barnstorming the country with his 
folksy “Sunny Jim” image, Callaghan 
conveyed a sense of confidence that could 
not have been more than smile-deep. A di- 
sastrous winter of crippling strikes robbed 
Callaghan of what could have been his 
strongest campaign weapon: Labor's abil- 
ity to work smoothly with Britain’s pow- 
erful trade unions. Beyond that, many vot- 
ers were well aware that Callaghan was 
saddled with a compromise manifesto, or 
platform, that had been hammered out 
between the party’s moderates and its dis- 
proportionately influential left wing. Cal- 
laghan had held out for a program that 
would not frighten away crucial swing- 
voters that both Labor and the Tories 





need in order to win office. A tough and 
shrewd infighter, he made it plain at one 
point that the choice was between him 
and the left’s proposals. Callaghan won, 
but not before Eric Heffer, a leading mem- 
ber of the left-wing Tribune Group, grum- 
bled, “Jim, you're not God, you know. I'm 
not even sure you're a socialist.” 

The approved draft of the manifesto 
proposes a cut in income tax but a new 
“wealth tax” on the affluent, increased 
spending on health and social services, a 
proportional reduction in defense outlays, 
and an end to the power of the House of 
Lords, which is overwhelmingly Tory, to 
delay legislation. 

Carefully guarding their lead in the 
polls, Thatcher's Tories did not begin 
their official campaigning until this week. 
The decision to hold back was part of a 
Conservative strategy to put Labor out 
front, thereby denying Callaghan the op- 
portunity to attack Thatcher policies by 
forcing him to defend his own record as 
Prime Minister for the past three years. 
There was also fear among Tory tacticians 
that Thatcher might fall back into her ear- 
lier habit of making provocative state- 
ments, thus committing a campaign gaffe 
that could cost the Tories their lead. 

As a personality, Thatcher poses a 
problem for Labor. Drawing on his own 
reassuring image, Callaghan makes the 
most of Thatcher’s radical brand of con- 
servatism, her inexperience in foreign af- 
fairs and her hard line on the unions. So 
far, he does not mention her by name, 
and he has warned his aides against any 
personal attacks for fear of a backlash. 
Women make up more than half of the 
electorate, and polls show that more wom- 
en vote Conservative than vote Labor. 
Somewhat surprisingly, working-class 
women tend to favor Thatcher more than 
middle-class women do, and the Tory 
leader can discuss supermarket prices 
with a housewife’s familiarity. Neverthe- 


lesen neat banmartninan eek arn er Callaghan in an avuncular mood at Labor Party press conference 
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less, Chancellor of the Exchequer Denis 
Healey last week could not resist a quip 
about former Tory Prime Minister Ed- 
ward Heath’s all-out efforts in the cam- 


paign. Said he: “It is the first time that 
the Ancient Mariner has ever gone to the 
aid of the albatross.” 

Unruffled as ever, Thatcher intro- 
duced the Conservative manifesto at her 
first open press conference for both the 
British and foreign press. She presented 
and defended a document that promised 
income tax cuts at all levels, a curb on sec- 
ondary picketing, secret ballots in union 
elections, cuts in government spending 
except for defense and the police, a stop to 
further nationalization, and an end to gov- 
ernment interference in wage negotia- 
tions in private industry. The Tories also 
called for a change in British policy to- 
ward Rhodesia, which would bring a 
Thatcher government into confrontation 
with the Carter Administration, Although 
the U.S. and Britain refused to send offi- 
cial observers to this month’s elections in 
Rhodesia, the Tories sent their own. If, in 
their view, the elections are “reasonably 
fair and free,” the Conservatives may rec- 
ognize an independent Zimbabwe-Rho- 
desia, and propose an end to current 





United Nations sanctions’ against the | 


breakaway British colony. 


o Thatcher, the campaign is a cru- 

sade for a free economy and greater 
individual responsibility; Callaghan sees 
it as a choice between a caring society 
and a callous one. The Liberals and the 
minor parties are, for the moment, on the 
sidelines. The British will be spared a tele- 
vision onslaught, since both major par- 
ties will be allowed a total of 50 minutes 
each throughout the campaign for party 
broadcasts. Stull, Labor delights in pok- 
ing fun at the glossy publicity campaign 
mounted by the Tories and their trendy 
London advertising firm, Saatchi & Saat- 
chi Garland-Compton Ltd. Says Calla- 
ghan: “I don’t intend to end this cam- 
paign packaged like cornflakes. I shall 
continue to be myself.” Margaret Thatch- 
er, apparently, would rather be Prime 
Minister. a 














| Ripper’s Return 


Killer in a triangle of terror 





osephine Whitaker, 19, was so proud | : 


| Ser her new watch that she rushed to 


her grandparents’ house on the other side 


| of Savile Park in the Yorkshire town of | f 


Halifax to show it off. She started for 
home at 11:40 p.m., declining an offer to 
stay overnight because she had forgotten 
her contact-lens case. “Don’t worry. Ill 
run all the way,” she assured her grand- 


parents before stepping out into the night. | I 


At 6:30 a.m. the next day, a woman 
waiting for a bus spotted what she thought 
was a bundle of rags lying on the grass in 
the large open park known locally as “the 
moor.” Not far away was a single brown 
stack-heeled shoe. Coming closer, the 
woman discovered Josephine’s body; she 
had died only 300 yards away from her 
parents’ front door. The bruised, blood- 
stained corpse bore distinctive wounds, 
convincing police that a sadistic killer 
known as the “Yorkshire Ripper” had 
claimed another victim. Declared George 
Oldfield, assistant chief constable of the 
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Battered body of Josephine Whitaker lying in Halifax's Savile Park 
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West Yorkshire police: “Clearly, we have 
a homicidal maniac at large.” 

It had been nearly a year since the 
Ripper last struck. Nine of his ten pre- 
vious targets were prostitutes working the 
red-light districts of such grimy North 
England industrial towns as Leeds, Hud- 
dersfield and Bradford. The murder of Jo- 
sephine Whitaker, an entirely respectable 
clerk, set off fears that the unknown kill- 
er might attack any woman in “a trian- 
gle of terror” in West Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire. “The whores in the red-light area 
of Leeds are so jumpy that some gulp tran- 


| quilizers before going out to work,” re- 


ports TIME Correspondent Art White 
after a visit to Yorkshire last week. “Some 
are carrying sharpened hammers and 
small hatchets in their handbags, presum- 
ably hoping that these weapons will give 
them a chance to fight off the Ripper if 
he picks them up. They have taken to 
working in pairs; when one is picked up 
by a man in a car, the other conspicu- 
ously writes down the license number.” 
Police will not discuss the Ripper’s 
trademark murder technique. because 
they fear that lurid revelations might 
inspire other killers to imitate his grisly 
methods. Some details, however, came 
out at an inquest on Jean Jordan, the Rip- 
per’s seventh victim. At that proceeding. 
a pathologist reported that the victim 
had been slashed and mutilated in a 
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| A homicidal maniac was at large, and even respectable women were terrified. 


style reminiscent of the original Jack 
the Ripper. In 1888 a rapacious killer 
whose identity has never been established 
savagely murdered five prostitutes in Lon- 
don's East End 

To catch the Yorkshire Ripper, police 
have mounted the biggest man hunt in 
British history; more than 300 officers are 
currently assigned full time to the inves- 
tigation, which has already cost more than 
$5 million. Police are mystified by the 
gaps between the Ripper’s murderous out- 
bursts; more than a year elapsed between 
his third and fourth attacks. Psychologists 
have put together a profile suggesting that 
the killer is a powerfully built single white 
male, between 30 and 50 years old, who 
probably lives in West Yorkshire, alone or 
with his aged mother. An obvious psycho- 
path, he may have developed a hatred for 
prostitutes because of a perceived sexual 
inadequacy or because a female relative 
once worked the streets. 

Last week police began circulating a 
composite photographic likeness of a 
“scruffy looking,” mustached suspect who 
tried to pick up a woman in Halifax just 
three hours before Josephine Whitaker 
was murdered. Rebuffed, he drove off in 
an old Ford. Police suspect that the killer 
may live with someone who is deliber- 
ately shielding him from the investigators. 
Says Oldfield: “Until this man is caught 
he will continue to kill and killagain.” @ 
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GREECE 
A City Is Dying 
Smog-smothered Athens 


unking buses, their passengers gaunt, 

pale and weary, jam the crowded 
streets. Drivers shout at one another and 
honk their horns as they turn the city’s 
few escape routes into ribbons of steel 
Smog smarts the eyes and chokes the sens- 
es. The scene is Athens at rush hour. The 
city of Plato and Pericles is in a sorry 
state of affairs, built without a plan, lack- 
ing even adequate sewerage and sanita- 
tion facilities, hemmed in by mountains 
and the sea, its 135 sq. mi. crammed with 
3.7 million people. Even Athens’ ruins are 
in ruin: sulfur dioxide eats away at the 
marble of the Parthenon, the Erechtheum 
and other treasures on the Acropolis. As 
Greek Premier Constantine Karamanlis 
has said, “The only solution for Athens 
would be to demolish half of it and start 
all over again.” 

So great has been the population flow 
toward the city that entire hinterland vil- 
lages stand vacant or nearly so. About 
120,000 people from outlying provinces 
move to Athens every year, with the re- 
sult that 40% of Greece's citizenry are 
now packed into the capital. The migrants 
come for the few available jobs, which 
are usually no better than the ones they 
fled. At the current rate of migration, Ath- 
ens by the year 2000 will have a popu- 
lation of 6.5 million, more than half the 
nation 

Aside from overcrowding and poor 
public transport, the biggest problems 
confronting Athenians are noise and pol- 
lution, A government study concluded 
that Athens was the noisiest city in the 
world. Smog is close to killing levels: 180- 
300 mg of sulfur dioxide per cubic meter 


| of air, or up to four times the level that 





the World Health Organization considers 
safe. Nearly half the pollution comes from 
cars. Despite high prices for vehicles and 
fuel (the government two weeks ago raised 
the price of gasoline to $2.95 per gal.). 
nearly 100,000 automobiles are sold in 
Greece each year; 3,000 driver's licenses 
are issued in Athens monthly 

After decades of neglect, Athens is at 
last getting some attention. In March a 
committee of representatives from all ma- 
jor public service ministries met to dis- 
cuss a plan to unclog the city, make it 
livable and clean up its environment. A 
save-Athens ministry, which will soon be- 
gin functioning, will propose heavy taxes 
to discourage in-migration, and a mini- 
mum of $5 billion in public spending for 
Athens alone. The ministry will also have 
an extensive investment program for ru- 
ral areas to encourage residents to stay 
put. A master plan that will move many 
government offices to the city’s fringes is 





already in the works. Meanwhile, more | 


Greeks keep moving into Athens. With 
few parks and precious few oxygen-pro- 


ducing plants, the city and its citizens are 


literally suffocating 
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Keeping Vows 
Celibacy is forever 


here was a time not so long ago when 

few Roman Catholic priests dared re- 
quest release from their vows. Fewer still 
were granted such a request. But since 
the Second Vatican Council, the Catho- 
lic Church has faced a flood of applica- 
tions for “laicization,” and agitation in 
favor of making the celibacy rule option- 
al continues. 

Last week Pope John Paul II stated 
in the strongest possible terms that the 
tradition, dating back 16 centuries, will 
continue throughout his pontificate. The 
celibacy rule, he declared, “constitutes a 
characteristic, a peculiarity, and a her- 
itage of the Latin Catholic Church, a tra- 
dition to which she owes much and in 
which she is resolved to persevere, in spite 
of all the difficulties ... and in spite of 
the various symptoms of weakness and 
crisis in individual priests.” 

The words came in the customary pa- 
pal message to priests upon their Holy 
Thursday renewal of vows, but to Vat- 
ican watchers the occasion was anything 
but routine. Along with the 8,000-word 
statement on the priesthood, two chap- 
ters of which were a virtual mini-encyc- 
lical on celibacy, John Paul issued a 1,600- 
word letter to the world’s bishops, 
exhorting them to make certain that 
priests follow his teachings. Only the Vat- 
ican has the power to release a priest from 
his vows. During John Paul's half year as 
Pope, the Vatican has received more than 
300 petitions from individual priests. So 
far he has refused to endorse a single one. 
By contrast, in 15 years Pope Paul VI got 
32,357 requests, granting all but 1,033 
of them. 

In John Paul's view, men spend years 
preparing to take vows, and once they 
have done so, that commitment should 
be indissoluble. He spoke of “the inner 
maturity” and “personal dignity” of 
“keeping one’s promise to Christ, made 
through a conscious and free commitment 
to celibacy for the whole of one’s life.” A 
priest, he then added, should not seek an 
“administrative” remedy, as though a 
matter of conscience were not involved. 


f John Paul continues his freeze on la- 
icization, says one prelate familiar with 
Vatican processing, “I am sure that many 


| priests will just walk out as they did in pre- 


council years.” (Priests who leave with- 
oul permission and then marry, as many 
do, are excommunicated.) 

The surprise was not that the Pope re- 
affirmed the rule, but that he did it so dra- 
matically and so early in his reign. De- 
spite all the popular pressure against the 
policy, he clearly feels that the church will 
be stronger in the long run if it stands by 


its rigorous traditions. s 











Seven Soviet Pentecostalists, who insist on emigration, in their refuge last summer 


Moscow Pray-In 
Holing up in the U.S. embassy 





hey came seeking help, rushing past 

surprised Soviet guards and bursting 
into the U.S. embassy in Moscow last June 
27. The seven Soviet citizens are now 
holed up as unwelcome guests in a 20-ft. 
by 12-ft. basement room (plus kitchen and 
bath). They are permitted no mail through 
diplomatic channels, cannot meet with re- 
porters in the embassy building, and live 
in relative isolation. But they are ade- 
quately fed, at U.S. expense. Sympathizers 
have sent them books, and even a game 
of Russian Scrabble. 

What they do mostly, though, is hold 
prayer meetings and silently hope they 
will eventually win the right to emigrate 
to the West. All of them—Pyotr and Au- 


| gustina Vashchenko, their three adult 


daughters, and a mother and son, 
Mariya and Timofei Chmykhalov—are 
Pentecostalists, a handful of the millions 
of Christians who have suffered religious 
persecution in the Soviet Union. For the 
Vashchenkos, the struggle to emigrate be- 
gan 16 years ago in the grim mining town 


of Chernogorsk after the government | 


seized children from supposedly “unfit” 
Pentecostal parents and sent them to be 
reared by state agencies. As a result, five 
of the Vashchenkos, attempting to leave 
the Soviet Union, joined a much publi- 
cized U.S. embassy sit-in. After trying to 
enter the embassy again in 1968, two 
members of the family were sentenced to 
three years in a labor camp. 

This time, distrustful of Soviet prom- 
ises that they will not be arrested, all seven 


are holding out for guaranteed emigration 
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for their entire families. For the Vash- 
chenkos, that means 13 children. Asa fur- 
ther complication, one son is already in 
prison for pacifist defiance of the army 
draft. Another will reach draft age next 
month and faces possible imprisonment. 

All this presents American Ambas- 
sador Malcolm Toon with a seemingly in- 
soluble problem. He hopes the seven will 
leave voluntarily, but that appears as like- 
ly as the prospect that the Soviets will let 
the son out of prison and the families em- 
igrate. On the other hand, the U.S. can 
hardly turn these refugees out into the 
street. The plight of the Vashchenkos and 
Chmykhalovs dramatically illustrates the 
condition of thousands of dissenting Prot- 
estants who want to quit the U.S.S.R. so 
they can practice their faith without gov- 
ernment restrictions, most notably on the 
religious education of their children. In 
Kiev last month, newly released Baptist 
Prisoner Pyotr Vins was twice assaulted 
by police thugs after trying to arrange his 
family’s emigration. His father Georgi, 
national leader of dissident Baptists, was 
due for release from a labor camp March 
31 but still faces five years of Siberian 
“exile.” 

Though the Soviets allowed about 




























30,000 Jews to emigrate last year and are | 


now increasing that rate, there is min- 
imal support from Western Christians 
for Protestants who want to leave. That 
may change. Amnesty International has 
launched a major campaign on behalf of 
imprisoned Protestants, calling for pro- 
test letters to Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev at the Kremlin. Among the 
many prisoners: the oft-jailed leader of a 
breakaway Seventh-day Adventist group, 
who has just been sentenced to five years 
of hard labor—at age 83 * 
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‘Enriched 


Flavor’ 
Concep 


Verified. 


—National Smoker Study 


MERIT taste equal to or better than 
high tar leaders, says latest poll. 











Does the ‘Enriched Flavor’ science of low tar MERIT This ability to satisfy former high tar smokers over a 
deliver real smoking satisfaction? Recent nationwide long period of time could be the most important 
research confirms it. evidence to date that MERIT is the 

Confirmed: Majority of smokers rate MERIT first real taste alternative 
taste equal to—or better than—leading high to high tar smoking. 
tar cigarettes tested! Cigarettes having up to twice 
the tar. 


Confirmed: Majority of smokers confirm taste 
satisfaction of low tar MERIT. 

And in interviews conducted among current 
MERIT smokers: 

Confirmed: 85% of MERIT smokers say 
it was an “easy switch” from high tar 
brands. 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers 
not considering other brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of 
MERIT smokers say their former high tar brands 
weren't missed! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kings: 8 mg’ ‘tar,’ 0.6 mg nicotine — ~ 
100's: 11 mg‘‘tar;’0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC ReportMay'78 © Philip Morris Inc. 1979 Kings & 100% 














ANEW FRONT-WHEEL-DR 


When Pontiac introduces front-wheel drive, we do peppy as last year's model with a V-6 engine. And | 

it right. With the kind of traction and pulling power foie] (ele) (-MAVaoMe-1j elela-Met-Melolere Mel-M (elt M/-cele-Mutlere(-1| 

through corners that you expect. And the kind of with a 5.0 litre V-8. Phoenix is equipped with GM- 

five-passenger roominess that may surprise you. built engines produced by various divisions. See 

NEW FLAIR! Nola welaliiecome(-to](-1mh colmaclunl>)(-ai-Mel-1el] ce 

You get Pontiac's kind of styling flair two ways: NEW FUNCTION! 

distinctive new Phoenix Coupe and 5-door Hatch- You get Pontiac's kind of lasting quality. A new 

back. And this exclusive new instrument panel. MacPherson strut front suspension with long-life 
NEW FUN! shocks. And extensive new corrosion resisting 

You get Pontiac's kind of driving fun. A new rack treatments. Plus lower fender and body plastisol 

and pinion steering system for quick, positive coating. The all new Phoenix. Now 

response. 2.5 litre 4-cylinder acceleration as that's starting the ‘80s, Pontiac style! “ae V j 





ADVANCED ENGINEERING FOR BETTER GAS MILEAGE. 
Numerous efficiency features include: new design for 

low aerodynamic drag. Standard engine cross-flow cyl- 
inder heads. Low drag brake calipers. And much more, 
contributing to better gas mileage than last year. EPA 

estimated at ez) MPG and a highway estimate of 37 

with 2.5 litre 4-cyl. engine with manual trans. Remem- 
ber: Compare the estimated MPG with that of other 

cars. Your mileage may vary depending 

on speed, trip length and weather. And 

your actual highway mileage will probably 

be less than the highway estimate. Your 

mileage will be slightly lower in California. sor mcuune 





We are 


Yes, we are very proud. And 
we show our pride by putting a 
vintage date on our classic vari- 
etal wines. 

Because each vintage—each 
year’s harvest —is like a new child 
A child we lovingly care for as it 
develops and matures. And we 
give each its just recognition by 
giving it a vintage date. 

For you, the vintage date adds 
yet another dimension to the en- 





joyment of our classic varietal 
wines. Because each vintage has a 
different personality. Subtle dif- 
ferences you may taste and enjoy. 


proud of the birthdates of our childrex 
the grapes of Almadeén. 


Also, while all our wines are 
ready to drink when purchased, 
you may sometimes wish to set a 
few bottles aside. Here you will 
find the vintage date helpful in 
giving the wine the additional 
aging you desire. 

We invite you to enjoy the 
incomparable quality of our vin- 
tage-dated wines. An incompara- 
ble quality you will find in our 
entire family of Almadén wines 
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Star Editor Stephen lesacs in his office: lighting a fire under “a warmed-over news report” 
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Democracy in Minneapolis 





Employees get a role in reshaping their newspaper 


“You God damn tittering moron—you 
lousy stewbum ... You're going to cover 
the hanging like | asked you!” 


n such tones did Managing Editor Wal- 
ter Burns make his wishes known to Re- 
porter Hildy Johnson in that 1928 Broad- 
way classic The Front Page. Generations 
of fire-breathing editors have embraced 
this persuasive management technique, 
but one news‘executive is flirting with an 
unusual alternative: democracy. At the 
Minneapolis Star (circ. 226,828), rank- 
and-file editorial employees have been 
given an active role in deciding how to re- 
shape their foundering evening paper. 
The outside agitator who introduced 
the Star to “participatory management,” 
as the arrangement is called, is Stephen 
D. Isaacs, 41, former Washington Post 
Wunderkind (metropolitan editor at 26) 
and most recently director of the Los An- 
geles Times-Washington Post News Ser- 
vice. When Isaacs became the Srar's ed- 
itor a year ago, the paper was, in the words 
of Publisher Donald R. Dwight, 48, “a 
warmed-over daily news report that was 
neither timely nor very interesting.” The 
Star had lost 75,000 subscribers since the 
1950s. Last July, for the first time in its 
59 years, the paper fell behind the morn- 
ing Tribune (circ. 226,899). Both are 
owned by the Minneapolis Star & Tri- 
bune Co., publisher of Harper's magazine. 
Isaacs had a few ideas about how to 
save the Srar, but he did not want to im- 
pose them arbitrarily and risk alienating 
the wary staff. So he borrowed from a suc- 
cessful participatory management scheme 
introduced in 1972 at a car-mirror plant 
in Bolivar, Tenn. Isaacs set up eight com- 





of newsroom volunteers and usually a 
management representative. The com- 





mittees suggested ways to improve the 
Star's design, writing, editorials, special 
sections and allocations of manpower, 
space and money. A strategy committee 
considered the paper's overall position in 
the market. Says Reporter Frank Allen, 
32, chairman of the strategy group: “We 
were supposed to take the lid off the bot- 
tle and think as wildly as we dared about 
what the Star could become.” 

After considering a number of alter- 
natives—ranging from a racy tabloid 
(“the fuel-injected Minneapolis Tanger- 
ine,” it was jokingly called) to a sober 
newspaper of record (“the Minneapolis 
Times,’ after a certain self-important dai- 
ly in New York City)—the committees se- 
lected a middle course. The result: the 
Star's traditional no-frills hard-news ap- 
proach was shucked in favor of more an- 
alytical coverage, occasionally frivolous 
feature stories, breezier writing and zes- 
tier graphics. The company did its part 
by increasing the editorial budget $1.4 
million, to $5.5 million. Star reporters be- 
gan turning up in such far-flung places 
as Italy and Niagara Falls, and writing 
long, thoughtful pieces on migrant work- 
ers, regional government and the labor 
movement in the airline industry. 

At the manpower committee's sugges- 
tion, the staff was divided into “teams” 
that meet at least once weekly to discuss 
story assignments and other newsroom 
business. Management agreed to add ten 
new reporters to the 50-member corps, in- 
cluding specialists in food processing and 
higher education, important local indus- 
tries that had been neglected. At the strat- 
egy committee's suggestion, the paper has 
beefed up its coverage of the computer 
and health-care businesses. 

Though ideas from virtually every 
committee found their way into the new 











Star, none were adopted without Isaacs’ 
O.K. “What we wanted and he didn’t like, 
we don’t have,” says one reporter. Indeed, 
democracy at the Star is modest com- 
pared with a number of papers in Eu- 
rope, where editorial policy has some- 
times been put to staff referendum. 
Among some Star journalists a suspicion 
lingers that participatory management is 
a gimmick to defuse employee resistance 
to Isaacs’ otherwise autocratic rule. “Par- 
ticipatory management means having an 
input into management,” concedes the | 
burly (6 ft. 3 in., 234 Ibs.) editor, whom 
subordinates have nicknamed “the 
Hulk.” “It doesn’t mean reporters mak- 
ing decisions. They’re only paid $460 a 
week, and that’s not enough to make the 
kinds of decisions I have to make.” 
Although the Srar can be frustratingly 
uneven, most readers surveyed by the pa- 
per have noticed the changes and like 
them. Circulation has slipped, partly be- 
cause several thousand unprofitable sub- 
scribers in outlying areas were intention- 
ally dropped last year. Inside the Star and 
Tribune building, the box score is encour- 
aging: four Star reporters have applied for 
jobs at the more prestigious Tribune, but 
eight Tribune staffers have asked for 
transfers to the Star. “Even people who 
hate Isaacs think that he’s a genius,” says 
one who remained Star-side. Adds Se- 
nior Assistant Managing Editor Glenn 
Speidel, 54: “I wasn’t comfortable with 
the changes at first, but now I’m con- 
vinced that’s the way we have to go.” tt] 


Notes from the 
Underground 


Alternative papers grow up 








he “Food & Drink” supplement ran 

to 48 glossy pages, bubbling with four- 
color national liquor ads and articles on 
such pressing concerns as “Fighting the 
Gourmet Blues” and “A Consumer Guide 
to Cognac.” An insert in the Sunday New 
York Times? A section in Gourmet mag- 
azine? No, just a little light reading from 
that old, radical, worker-owned collective 
in Boston, the Real Paper. 

The Real Paper is no longer radical 
and no longer collective, and neither are 
most of the nation’s other so-called al- 
ternative, or underground, newspapers. 
Ten years after Woodstock—and nearly 
a quarter-century after the Village Voice 
was launched as an alternative to New 
York City’s conventional dailies—the al- 
ternative press has become so established 
that it is very nearly Establishment itself. 
Gone for the most part are the radical po- 
lemics, scatological prose and serendip- 
itously amateur design that were staples 
of underground journalism. In their place 
are entertainment listings, movie and rec- 
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ord reviews, consumer buying guides, el- 
- _ 
49 

















- 
| egant graphics, ads, ads, ads and more 
ads—for stereo equipment, records, fur- 
niture, sporting goods, liquor and other 
trophies of the good life. 

Alternative newspapers have grown 
old with their original audience, the post- 
war baby-boom generation now moving 
into its 30s. At Denver’s Straight Creek 
Journal and Seattle’s Weekly, the aver- 
age reader’s age is 35. ‘Politics doesn't 
sell on the front page since Viet Nam,” 
says Bruce Brugmann, 43, editor and pub- 
lisher of the San Francisco Bay Guard- 
ian (circ. 35,000). “We put politics on the 
front page, but we have to highlight it 
with where to find the best sandwich.” 

Even before the quest for the best re- 
placed muckraking as front-page materi- 
al, it was difficult to define alternative 


newspapers. In size, they range from the 
to 


Village Voice (circ. 170,000), 
Straight Creek Journal (circ 
5,500). Most of the 40 papers 
(combined circulation 1.5 mil- 
lion) in the year-old National 
| Association of Alternative 
Newsweeklies are 
tabloids serving 
urban areas. 
But at 
least 
one is a 
full-size 
broad- 
sheet (Wil- 
lametie Week 
in Portland, 
Ore.), and others 
are statewide 
(Maine Times), 
suburban = (Pacific 
Sun in Marin County, 
Calif.), rural (Califor- 
nia’s Mendocino Grape- 
vine) and even insular 
(Maui Sun). 

The alternatives have 
always tried to cover the news in a more 
analytical way than the conventional 
press, Their editors see themselves as sub- 
jective, irreverent and at odds with the 
local power structure. The Bay Guardian, 
for instance, rails regularly at Pacific Gas 
and Electric, the two San Francisco dai- 
lies, the “Manhattanization” of the city’s 
architecture, the Chamber of Commerce 
and anything else it considers high or 
mighty. The alternatives also like to fea- 
ture unknown writers and publish long, 
idiosyncratic articles. The Chicago Read- 
er once printed a 19,000-word piece on 
beekeeping. 

Investigative reporting and imagina- 
live writing linger on, but most major al- 
ternative weeklies are becoming bastions 
| of bourgeois buck chasing. Boston’s week- 

ly Phoenix (paid circulation 68,000, free 
distribution 50,000) averages 150 pages, 
promotes itself exuberantly on radio and 
television, and grossed $4 million last 
year; its publisher drives a counterrevolu- 
tionary Rolls-Royce. The rival Real 
Paper (48,000 paid, 57,000 free) is owned 
by a former state legislator, a corporate 
lawyer, and a Rockefeller heir. Chicago’s 


the 


| even an alternative chain: the Times/Ad- 


| spectable that some of their editors are be- 




















| and after looking at your papers, I must 
| say you've got the most bland kind of al- 
| ternative. You don’t try to change the 





| you're going to be out of business.” 


Reader (free circ. 97,000) now regularly 
runs to more than 100 ad-rich pages a 
week, and grossed almost $2 million in 
1978. Ad revenues at the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Reader (no relation) were up 410% in 
1977 and 298% last year. Seattle’s Weekly 
(circ. 15,000) won a contract to print the 
program for the visiting King Tut exhibit, 
and the Ithaca (N.Y.) Times and the local 
Chamber of Commerce collaborate to 
publish a calendar every summer. There is 
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vocate Newspapers, with papers serving 
western Massachusetts (circ. 85,000), 
New Haven and Hartford, Conn. (each 
75,000), and Syracuse (40,000). Launched 
in 1973 with a $3,000 investment, the 
| group last year grossed $3.25 million. 
Alternative papers have become so re- 





ginning to feel uneasy. Says Mike Lene- 
han, 30, associate edi- 
tor of the Chicago 
Reader: “As we've 
become more profes- 
sional, we don't 
stoop so low—but we 
don’t soar as often 








either.” At ai 7 
the Na- 
tional As- 


sociation of Fossil 


Alternative CARMELINA —— 


News- 
weeklies’ | Lyrics by Alan Jay Lerner 
annual con- | Music by Burton Lane 
vention last | Choreography by Peter Gennaro 
month at Bos- 


ton’s elegant Par- 
ker House, the non- 
stop chatter about 
special advertising sec- 
tions and “upscale demo- 
graphics” finally touched 
off a flurry of self-criticism. “I 
get this vision of [readers as] 
some sort of sausage, into which 

you jam all the consumer goods you can,” 
said Village Voice Columnist Alexander 
Cockburn. On the final afternoon of the 
three-day affair, the delegates rather self- 
consciously voted to insert “alternative” 
into the association's name. I.F. Stone, the 
archetype of maverick journalists, picked 
up on their discomfiture in his keynote 
speech that night: “I understand you have 
qualms about being called alternatives, 


E very so often, watching a Broadway 
show is like going on an archaeolog- 
ical dig. Unfortunately, these dramatic 
tombs contain no King Tut treasures. 
They are stacked with dusty relics that a 
museum curator might choose to label 
Homo theatralis, extinct since some time 
in the early "50s. 

Musicals date even faster than plays, 
and if one pilfers the formulas of the past, 
as the fashioners of Carmelina have, one 
has to be lucky enough to find a fossil au- 
dience to match. Based on the 1968 film 
Buona Sera, Mrs. Campbell, Carmelina 
tells the tale of Signora Carmelina Camp- 
bell, a Southern Italian beauty winningly 
played by Georgia Brown. During World 
War II, she made love to three G.L.s and, 
to one of them, bore a daughter now 17 
and ascribed to a dead hero ingeniously 
named for a soup can. A postwar reunion 
of the US. liberators of the little town of 
San Forino makes the soup boil over. 

An added ingredient is a local res- 
taurateur, Vittorio Bruno (Cesare Siepi), 
who worships Carmelina and is shunned 
by her as if he were the prime exhibit in 
an article called “Italians Are Lousy Lov- 
ers.” Opera Star Siepi has a voice of hur- 
ricane force, but he seems to have grad- 
uated from the formaldehyde school of 
acting. Carmelina’s dances look like a jog- 
ger’s nightmare. There are some sungs 
that might bear rehearing—Jr's Time for 
a Love Song, One More Walk Around the 
Garden, I'm a Woman—but in some other 
musical — T.E.Kalem 





world, you just titillate it.” 

Most of the editors present thought 
Stone was overstating things a bit, but few 
doubted that alternatives had drifted dan- 
gerously far from their original purpose, 
that perhaps they were betting too heav- 
ily on special sections and entertainment 
guides and not enough on investigative re- 
porting and all-round hell raising. “You 
have to create a product that no one else 
can duplicate,” warned the Bay Guard- 
ian’s Brugmann. “If you're sitting on your 
ass, thinking that you can make it on list- 
ings or a couple of entertainment articles, 
rT] 
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September 4, 1969... 
Michael Mullen left home 
for Vietnam. 


February 21, 1970... 
Michael's parents were 
told that he was dead. 
Killed by “‘friendly fire.” 


But Peg and Gene Mullen 
had to know the truth... 
how their son died, and why. 


Their search brought them 
into conflict with their 
friends, the lowa town 
they lived in, and 
ultimately their country. 


What happened to Peg 
and Gene Mullen 
happened to America. 


Pa ets) 
STARRING \\ Si 
CAROL BURNETT WN 
NED BEATTY 40 
SAM WATERSTON 


FRIENDLY & 
FIRE 


The true story of 
the anguish and courage 
of one American family. 
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AN ABC THEATRE PRESENTATION 
SUNDAY, APR. 22, 8PM, 7PM CENTRAL 
ON YOUR ABC AFFILIATED STATION 

ABC TELEVISION NETWORK 
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Greta Garbo as the consumptive heroine with Robert Taylor in 1936 film Camille 


TB’s Comeback 


Not gone but almost forgotten 





he disease evokes images of pale, suf- 

fering poets like Keats and Shelley or 
wanly beautiful heroines like La Bohéme's 
Mimi and Camille wasting away in the 
arms of their lovers. Indeed, during the 
19th century, tuberculosis—or consump- 
tion, as it was then called—exacted a 
horrifying toll; up to 20% of the popu- 
lation in Western countries died of it be- 
fore the age of 50. But by 1882, when 
the German bacteriologist Robert Koch 
demystified the disease by identifying 
the tiny rod-shaped tubercle bacillus 
that caused it, the tide was turning. 

Thousands of TB patients sought out 
mountain air and were put on regimens 
of nutritious food. Chest X rays helped 
spot infected patches of lung. Finally, with 
the development of such drugs as strep- 
tomycin and isoniazid in the 1940s and 
1950s, tuberculosis seemed on the way to 
being vanquished. 

Not so. While many of the Magic 


Mountain sanatoriums have closed and | 


the Christmas Seal drives have turned 
mostly to other causes, TB still thrives. 
In the US., nearly 3,000 Americans died 
of the disease in 1977. Each year about 
30,000 new cases are reported nationwide; 
last year 21 states noted a rise in cases. Al- 
most 3 million more cases occur in the 
rest of the world. Says one concerned pul- 
monary specialist, Dr. Lee B, Reichman 
of the New Jersey Medical School in New- 


| ark: “It’s a classic case of what happens 


when we eradicate a disease but we don’t 
eradicate it. We know everything about 
it, yet it’s still there.” 

Tuberculosis strikes all segments of 
society, but hardest among the poor who 
live in crowded, unsanitary conditions 
and subsist on inadequate diets. While the 
annual rate is only about 14 cases per 


Medicine 


| 100,000 among the population as a whole, 
in Harlem, for example, it climbs to about 
64 per 100,000. Alcoholics and drug ad- 
dicts are especially vulnerable because 
their immune systems may have been 
weakened. Found in the bodies of about 
7% of the populace, the bug makes only 
a small proportion of them ill. 

At an international conference on TB 
in Orlando, Fla., last month, doctors not- 
ed that many carriers of the disease have 
no outward symptoms. Others suffer from 
fatigue, weight loss, night sweats or inter- 
mittent low-grade fever, which can signi- 
fy any number of disorders. Only when 
the patient develops TB’s brassy cough 
does the disease become contagious. For- 
| tunately, the chances of catching TB are 
| low. One study showed that it took as long 
as six months of daily exposure to become 
infected. 

Unlike their 19th century predeces- 
sors, today’s doctors rarely see the disease; 
medical schools do not stress it. A 1977 
study at Scott Air Force Base revealed 
that of 130 patients referred there for TB, 
73 had been misdiagnosed or given inad- 
equate therapy by their original physician. 

In the 1950s and ‘60s, the U.S. con- 
ducted mass screening programs; hun- 
dreds of thousands of people were given 
skin tests and chest X rays ata cost of mil- 
lions of dollars. Reichman, for one, be- 
lieves that such a blunderbuss approach is 
not justified on either medical or econom- 
ic grounds. Nor, he says, are sanatoriums, 
hospitals or clinics that treat only TB pa- 
tients. Though most have been closed, 
they survive in several states and are ex- 
tremely expensive to run. Until a few 
months ago, for example. the Mercer 
County Chest Clinic outside Trenton. 
N.J.. was spending $180,000 to care for 
about 100 TB patients a year. Reichman 
would rather have these people treated in 
doctors’ offices or in outpatient clinics that 
also handle such common ailments as di- 
abetes, hypertension and heart problems 
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That is possible, he says, because 
treating TB is now relatively simple. 
Those who are at high risk, especially 
those recently exposed to the disease, may 
be put on isoniazid for a year as a preven- 
tive measure. If the disease develops, U.S. 
doctors now have eleven drugs to choose 
from, the most potent new one being ri- 
fampin. Within two weeks, most patients 
are no longer infectious, but must contin- 
ue medication for at least nine months, 
sometimes up to two years, and get 
monthly checkups by their doctor or clin- 
ic. One major problem: keeping patients 
on this strict regimen after they feel well 
again. Sometimes doctors take to grand- 
motherly inducements. Reichman’s clinic 
provides coffee and doughnuts. In Denver. 
where there are many alcoholics among | 
TB patients, a clinic offers stronger stuff: 
balky patients may be given a drink or two 
in hopes that they will return cs) 


Guinea Pigs? 


Surgery in the asylum 








he allegations sounded like excerpts 

from the script of One Flew over the 
Cuckoo's Nest. Lawyer Patrick Murphy, 
who filed a suit in Chicago last week, 
charged that between 25 and 100 patients 
in Illinois’ Manteno Mental Health Cen- 
ter underwent “unauthorized and secret” 
experimental surgery in the 1950s and 
*60s at the University of Chicago's Billings 
Hospital. The surgery removed their adre- 
nal glands, organs atop the kidneys, which 
produce cortisone and other hormones, 
The supervising surgeon: Dr. Charles B. 
Huggins, 77, winner of a Nobel Prize for 
his pioneering work on hormonal treat- 
ment of cancer 

A University of Chicago spokesman 
angrily branded Murphy's allegations 
“exaggerations and misstatements.” In 
defense of Huggins and the university, he 
produced a research paper, published in 
1958, that appeared to explain the sur- 
gery: it was performed seven years earlier 
with family consent on only six schizo- 
phrenics, two of whom also had cancer 
—one in the prostate gland, the other in 
the breasts. 

According to the spokesman, the two 
cancer operations were clearly therapeu- 
tic. The other surgery, he explained, was | 
based on a possible connection between 
hormonal function and schizophrenia. 

Murphy, who as Cook County's pub- 
lic guardian is responsible for legally in- 
competent wards of the state, responded 
with further charges. At week’s end, he 
quoted a psychiatrist's memo that said the 
center was “virtually a human dog lab.” 
At Murphy’s request, a judge issued an or- 
der barring destruction of any records that 
might shed light on the case. Huggins. for 
his part, left no doubt about what he 
thought of the suit: “It stinks.” m 
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Maintain it right 


SEAMANSHIP | 
Master the arts of boating with the 
sure-handed help and guidance of 


The Time-Life Library of Boating 


Set sail with 


NAVIGATION 
BOOKS Yours for 10 days free 


Coastal piloting is one of the key skills any boatman—power or sail—must 
master early and keep up to date as his boating horizons widen. 
A introduction to 
THE TIME-LIFE LIBRARY OF BOATING 

From handling basic tools to the vital art of picking your way buoy by 

buoy through a fog, Navigation takes the mystery out of the wayfinding art. 

Step by step it explains charts and channel working systems, dead reckon- 

ing, tide compensation and other techniques you need to make port safe, 

sound and according to plan. This comprehensive volume even takes you 
aboard a great ocean racer for a firsthand look at the most sophisticated 
navigational methods. 
, Prove it yourself for 10 days FREE! 

We invite you to accept Navigation for 10 days as our guest. Whatever your 
boating experience, you're sure to learn even more from its wealth of boat- 
ing lore, how-to explanations, diagrams and magnificgnt photographs. 

Other expertly written volumes you'll receive, one dt 
a time for 10 days’ free examination, include: Mainie- 
nance, a year-round guide to keeping your boat in top 
shape... Offshore, a straightforward approach to cele$- | 
tial navigation and deepwater passagemaking...Sea4 
manship, the right and easy way to 
handle your boat and gear in fair 
weather and foul... THE TIME-LIFE 
LIBRARY OF BOATING: a practical 
way to make yourself a better seaman. 
Don’t go near the water without it. 






Buoy-by-buoy piloting 


Amon 


© 8%" x 11h" 
© 176 pages in each volume 

@ Over 250 photographs, charts 
and diagrams in each volume 

* Hundreds of how-to illustrations. 


ie 
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TIME-LIFE BOOKS CBA947 
Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 60611 


YES, I would like to examine Navigation. Please send it to me 
for 10 days’ free examination and enter my subscription to THE 
Time-Lire Liprary or Boatine, If I decide to keep Naviga 
tion, | will pay $9.95 plus shipping and handling. | then will 
receive future volumes in THE Time-Lire Liskary OF BOATING 
series, shipped 4 volume at a time approximately every other 
month. Each is $9.95 plus shipping and handling and comes on 
a 10-day, free-examination basis. There is no minimum number 
of books that | must buy and I may cancel my subscnption at 
any time simply by notify ing you 

If 1 dé not choose to Keep Navigation, | will return the book 
within 10 days, my subsenption for future volumes will be 
ednceled, and | wilf not be under any further obligation. 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Apt 


State Zip. 
ee ee ee ee 
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“Us Tareyton smokers 
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Habeas Corpses 


“Disappearing” in Argentina 





he body of Guillermo Diaz Lestrem 

turned up like a ghastly flower in Bue- 
nos Aires’ elegant Palermo Park late last 
fall. The cause of death was heart failure 
and fluid in the lungs; the corpse had 
bruises on the face and neck. Shortly be- 
fore he vanished, Lestrem, a defense law- 
yer and former judge, had prepared a writ 
of habeas corpus—on his own behalf. He 
had discovered that unknown men were 
looking for him and feared that he 
would become yet another of Argentina's 
“desaparecidos.” 

To “disappear” in Argentina means 
to be taken away by men in mufti who 
claim to be members of the country’s se- 
curity forces. When the desaparecido’s 
family applies for habeas corpus, the gov- 
ernment often claims to know nothing, if 
it replies at all. With luck, the missing per- 
son reappears in jail. The death of Les- 
trem, who according to human rights re- 
ports had been arrested in 1976, tortured 


and then released by Argentina’s military 
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junta, is a mystery. He could have been 
killed by the military, surmised a Buenos 
Aires defense lawyer. Or by leftist guer- 
rillas because he had told too much dur- 
ing his first captivity. “Here, you see,” the 
lawyer explained, “if people disappear, 
their bodies never usually reappear in an 
identifiable way.” Whoever killed him, 
Lestrem is a victim of what Argentina’s 
military leaders have called “the dirty 


war” between the government and guer- | 


rillas, who by 1976 had reduced the coun- 
try to virtual anarchy 

Due process was another victim of Ar- 
gentina’s dirty war. For political prison- 
ers, the problem is usually not getting a 
fair trial but getting any trial at all. At 
least 4,500 Argentines have disappeared 
since the military took over three years 
ago, and an additional 2,000 have been 
admittedly held without formal charges 
by the government, Even trying to per- 
suade the government to produce a de- 
saparecido for trial can be dangerous. Ac- 
cording to one lawyer, the police keep a 
list of lawyers who seek to get their cli- 
ents out on habeas corpus, and if a name 
appears more than once or twice, it is sent 
to the government's security forces. The 
harsh results have prompted human 
rights activists to begin keeping lists of 
their own: a fortnight ago, a visiting del- 
egation of prominent New York lawyers 
handed the government the names of 99 
detained lawyers and 92 others who have 
simply vanished. Says one Western dip- 
lomat: “The right to counsel barely 
exists in Argentina. Most people are 
advised that having a lawyer is counter- 
productive.” 

When the military junta seized pow- 
er in 1976, it purged the courts and took 











LA JUSTICIA 
TIENE PODER 


Wishful headline: “Justice Takes Power” 


Due process was a victim of “the dirty war.” war.” 


away much of the judiciary’s responsibil- 
ity for so-called subversive cases. Polit- 
ical defendants lucky enough to get a trial 
often go before military tribunals in se- 
crecy and with little chance of appeal. 
Still, there are signs that Argentina is si- 
dling toward some kind of rule of law. 
After Oscar Smith, a labor leader suspect- 


| ed of guerrilla connections, disappeared 


in February 1977, human rights activists 
applied for habeas corpus and tacked on 
the names of 1,451 other desaparecidos. 
Last December the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice agreed that the absence of informa- 
tion about them amounted to a “verita- 
ble deprivation of due process” and gently 
urged President Jorge Videla to do some- 
thing about it. In February Videla re- 
sponded with “concern” and announced 
that “full and effective force of juridical 
order” was his goal, too. A more concrete 
step was taken by the court in the case of 
a naval officer who, for no good reason, 
threatened a civilian motorist on a pub- 
lic road. The military man was arrested 
and promptly sprung by a military del- 
egation, But when the Supreme Court or- 
dered his return, the military grudgingly 
obliged. JUSTICE TAKES POWER pro- 
claimed the headline of the weekly mag- 
azine Somos, whose cover showed a pic- 
ture of a wide-eyed justice with her 
balanced scales. 

One reason why the government is at 
least trying to give the appearance of 
greater justice is that the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights of the Or- 
ganization of American States arrives in 
Argentina next month. Two weeks ago, 
US. officials on instruction from Wash- 
ington delivered a closed-door dressing 
down to Videla on his government's hu- 
man rights performance. “I’m not expect- 
ing a very good report by the human rights 
commission on Argentina,” a high US. 
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| yer who has been hired several times as 


| monwealth attorney for Perry County, 





embassy official told TIME South Amer- 
ican Correspondent George Russell. But 
the official feels that the military is be- 
coming more willing to allow the courts 
to try political prisoners. The question is 
how many lawyers are now left who are 
willing to defend them & 


Hired Gun 


Legal revenge in Kentucky 


night of drinking and arguing ended 

for Leonard Roberts and Robert 
Melton in a liquor-store parking lot out- 
side the coal-mining town of Hazard, Ky., 
when Roberts pulled out his gun and fa- 
tally shot Melton. The incident was not 
unusual in the isolated, often violent hills 
of eastern Kentucky. Nor was the reac- 
tion of Melton’s father Carl, 70. He want- 
ed revenge, which is considered almost a 
family duty in a part of the world where 
blood feuds can last for generations. But 
instead of taking the old route of getting 
a gun and going outside the law to seek 
vengeance, Melton hired a lawyer. The at- 
torney’s job: to make sure the state put 
Roberts behind bars for as long as 
possible. | 

Known as “special prosecutors,” pri- 
vate lawyers are widely used in Kentucky 
to assist state prosecutors, especially in | 
murder cases. “There's a feeling in east- 





| ern Kentucky that if someone in your 


family is killed, you're not going to be 
shamed in the eyes of the rest of the com- 
munity by not having your own attorney,” 
says Charles Coy, a Richmond, Ky., law- 


a special prosecutor. The state prosecutors 
do not mind, since they are often ham- 
strung by a lack of resources. The com- 


where the Melton shooting took place a 
year and a half ago, has no investigators 
to interview witnesses or do any other le- 
gal legwork. The prosecutor must assent 
before a private lawyer can actually ar- 
gue a criminal case in court, but some 
are willing just to make a statement of 
the case at the beginning of the trial and 
turn the rest over to the lawyer hired by 
the victim's family. Kentucky Attorney 
General Robert Stephens sees no legal or 
ethical barrier, but former U.S. Attorney 
General Edward Levi, now a law profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago, has some 
doubts. He warns that the judge must be 
careful to see that the defendant is not get- 
ting railroaded., 

Legal revenge is expensive; fees for 
special prosecutors in murder cases run 
from $5,000 to $10,000, and some law- 
yers speculate that Melton paid a private 
lawyer $25,000. He denies it, but what- 
ever he paid, he was not satisfied with 
the result, a ten-year prison term for Rob- 








erts for manslaughter. Says Melton: “He 
should've gotten more.” a 
4 = 
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Moving Toward Freer Trade 


The U.S. stands to bea major gainer from the Tokyo Round agreement 





ustomers in two dozen countries 

will soon be spending less than they 

ordinarily would for a wide vari- 
ety of imports, ranging from cheese to 
autos, and that will help slow inflation. 
US. export sales should pick up for in- 
dustries as diverse as hospital equipment, 
| chemicals and data processing, creating 
| more jobs. American farmers should get 
| easier access for their goods abroad, help- 


ing to narrow the huge US. trade deficit. 

These will be some of the benefits of 
the so-called Tokyo Round of trade talks. 
After 5% years of agonizing and often an- 
gry horse trading, representatives of the 
industrial nations last week put their ini- 
tials of endorsement to a complicated 
trade agreement aimed at liberalizing 
global commerce and beating back the 
forces of protectionism 

Almost all the developing nations at 
first refused to initial the accord, com- 
plaining that it would benefit them less 
than it would the industrial world, Un- 
less they do sign, the liberalizations will 
not apply to them. Still the other dele- 
gates were relieved and exhilarated, Said 
Alonzo McDonald, who patiently handled 
the day-to-day negotiations for the U.S.: 
“The agreement is the most comprehen- 
sive and significant result produced by 
any trade negotiations up to this time.” 

Some elation was justified. Since the 
talks began in Japan in 1973, explosive 
oil prices and recession have plagued 
many countries, and they have sought to 
protect their industries by raising all kinds 
of nontariff hurdles. Though world trade 
continued to expand, reaching an estimat- 
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ed $1.3 trillion last year, the rate of growth 
slowed, causing concern that the global 
economy would stagnate. Until about two 
years ago, when Robert Strauss arrived 
on the scene as the special U.S. repre- 
sentative, the trade talks were going no- 
where. Strauss’s closeness to President | 
Carter gave him entrée to top foreign | 
leaders, and he used it, with McDonald’s | 
help, to get the negotiations back on track 


SHIN 2 AcGOu 


Key U.S. Negotiator Alonzo McDonald 





Lower prices and new opportunities to sell. 


The agreement calls for the industrial 
nations to cut tariffs on thousands 
of imports by an average of 33% over 
the next eight years. Strauss also man- 
aged to win lower barriers on a large num- 
ber of U.S. farm exports, including tur- 








key parts, table grapes and canned fruit 

As usual, Japan was the most intran- 
sigent bargainer. It put up so many road- 
blocks that the Europeans were forced to 
withdraw trucks and electronic items 
from the list of goods that they had offered 
for concessions to everyone. Charged the 
European Community's Sir Roy Denman: 
“A massive Japanese [trade] surplus is dif- 
ficult to accept if at the same time the Jap- | 
anese market is not an open one and the 
Japanese exporters, like soldiers from a | 
fortress, create havoc.” | 

The major gain is a series of new in- 
ternational codes aimed at the worst of 
some 800 nontariff barriers. The codes 
seek to 
> Eliminate government subsidies for ex- 
ports of manufactured goods, though farm 
exports still can be subsidized. 
>» Sweep away phony technical standards 
for imports, used primarily to keep for- 
eign goods out 
> End the dozens of arbitrary methods | 
that governments use to puff up the val- 
ue of imports to calculate customs duties. 
thus pricing the goods out of their do- 
mestic markets 
> Open up government purchasing to in- 
ternational competitive bidding. Despite 
the new code, Japan has refused so far to 
allow outsiders to bid for some of its most 
lucrative government business. That ac- 
tion has incensed the US., as Strauss 
made clear in talks last week with Jap- 
anese Foreign Minister Sunao Sonoda 

All the participating governments 
must ratify the agreements. The package 
is expected to slide through Congress. 
probably in September, in part because 
the legislators committed themselves to 
voting only yes or no on the entire pack- 
age, with no amendments. Strauss has put 
together a strong coalition of supporters 
and appeased the most powerful enemies 
of the agreement. Opposition to reduced 
tariffs by textile and garment makers, for 
example, has been muffled by a promise 
of tighter enforcement of existing import 
quotas, as well as Government grants to 
boost productivity 

The agreement comes at a time when 
the US. is poised for an export surge be- 
cause the depreciated dollar makes Amer- 
ican goods bargains in the world. After 
three years of almost no real growth, ex- 
ports in 1978 jumped 18.5%, to $143.6 bil- 
lion. More sales will be needed to help 
close the gap between imports and exports 
that last year totaled $28.5 billion. So now 
it is up to U.S. businessmen to take advan- 


tage of the lower barriers—and sell B 
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The Fight to Tax Big Oil 


Carter's decontrol and windfall plans stir a storm in Congress 


A gasoline nudged toward $1 per gal., 
and growing numbers of service sta- 
tions around the country rationed sales 
to $5 or less per customer, Congress be- 
gan battling over Jimmy Carter’s plan to 
raise fuel prices still higher. Already the 
strategy is drawing heavy fire from left 
and right for being everything from a give- 
away to Big Oil to a bureaucratic inter- 
ference with private business to a dan- 
gerous new fuel for inflation. 

The sharpest attacks are against the 
package’s two most important parts. They 
are to phase out domestic oil price con- 
trols beginning in June, and to bring in 
a “windfall profits” tax. Scrapping con- 
trols will allow U.S. oil prices, which av- 
erage about $9.45 per bbl., to rise dur- 
ing the next two years to the cartel-set 
world level, which already stands at a 
minimum of $14.55 and is certain to 
climb still higher. The oil companies 
would get an extra $6.5 billion in earn- 
ings annually from decontrol, but about 
half of the money would be taxed away. 
The Government would use much of the 
tax revenues to help industry shoulder 
the daunting costs of projects aimed at 
extracting oil from shale rock and coal, 
and to bankroll substantially increased 
research into solar energy. 

Many legislators have urged Carter to 
come up with just that sort of program 
all along, but now they seem ready to con- 
demn him for doing so. Senators and Con- 
gressmen from New England, where 
home heating oil prices in some cases have 
jumped by 25% since last autumn, com- 
plain that decontrol will just make mat- 
ters worse. Says Massachusetts Senator 
Edward Kennedy of Carter’s program: 
“It’s bad economic policy, it’s bad energy 
policy, and it’s bad for the country.” Leg- 
islators from Texas, Oklahoma and other 
petrobelt states argue that Carter's tax is 





unnecessary and that oil companies would 
spend the profits of decontrol on the 
search for more petroleum anyway. 

Some members of Congress have done 
an almost total about-face. Until a few 
weeks ago, Democrat Henry Jackson of 
Washington, chairman of the Senate En- 
ergy Committee and Carter's principal 
Senate ally on energy, supported phased 
decontrol. But a trip back home to the 
Northwest changed his mind, as voters 
howled about rising fuel prices. 
Last week Jackson joined with 
Kennedy and Ohio Democrat 
Howard Metzenbaum, one of the 
Administration’s bitterest foes 
in previous energy fights, in co- 
sponsoring a bill to overrule Car- 
ter and extend price controls for 
two years. With less than five 
weeks remaining before Con- +» 
gress’s Memorial Day break, the 
bill, which requires a majority vote in both 
the House and Senate, stands little chance 
of passage 


hough the Administration optimisti- 

cally asserts that decontrol will add 
less than .2% annually to the rise in con- 
sumer prices, the impact could in fact 
be much more severe. No one really 
knows to what extent inflation will be 
aggravated by potentially limitless price 
rises in a commodity so basic to the econ- 
omy as petroleum, yet the nation has no 
real alternative to freeing up the price 
of crude. It seems pointless for Wash- 
ington to preach to the world about the 
need to conserve while at the same time 
maintaining artificially low prices that 
encourage waste. 

Price controls also discourage Amer- 
ican companies from drilling for crude in 
the U:S., and that inevitably boosts the na- 
tion’s alarming dependence on imports, 














ai 


which now account for nearly 50% of the | 
19 million bbl. of crude that the U.S. uses | 
each day. 

Since decontrol appears inevitable, 
the real scrap will be over Carter's tax pro- 
posal. Not only must both the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the gen- 
erally pro-industry Senate Finance Com- 
mittee agree on its details, but after that, 
the full House and Senate must also vote 
on the tax. Says a key member of the Sen- 
ate Energy Committee, Louisiana Dem- 
ocrat J. Bennett Johnston: “There are al- 
most as many views of what is a fair tax 
and what its proper uses would be as there 
are members of Congress.” 

Oilmen insist that all the profits of 
decontrol, not just some of them, are ur- 
gently needed to finance the search for 
crude, Asks Hugh Liedtke, chairman of 
Pennzoil Co.: “Are we to raise more tax 
money or raise more oil?” But some of 
the biggest firms are swinging around to 
an emotional accommodation with the 
idea of a tax, so long as it is phased out 
in a couple of years. What they want is 
a temporary levy with a so-called plow- 
back provision. Under it, companies 
would be able to reduce their windfall 
profits taxes each year by stepping up 
expenditures on increased production, 
Smaller oil companies and wildcatters 
are also joining the battle against the 
windfall profits tax, but plan to do their 
own lobbying. Explains Jack Allen, pres- 
ident of the 5,000-member: Independent 
Petroleum Association of America: “We 
don’t want to be tarred with the same 
brush as the oil majors.” 

Congress will find it difficult to avoid 
the passage of some sort of tax. Oil in- 
dustry profits for the first three 
months of 1979 will soon be re- 
leased, and they will show a 
surge of perhaps as much as 
40%, largely because the OPEC 
cartel’s price rises have caused 

higher prices in the US. too. In 

| ; addition, companies benefit be- 

cause their stockpiled invento- 

ries of crude, bought at lower 

prices, also rise in value. That 

alone will be enough to anger a public al- 

ready critical of the oil industry, and the 

continuing rise in gasoline and other fuel 
costs will only fan the resentments. 

Carter's populist tub thumping is also 
helping to stir up hostility to oil compa- 
nies. Two days after his nationally tele- 
vised energy message, with its harsh at- 
tack on the oil industry, the President 
defended his decontrol program before a 
Democratic fund-raising dinner by say- 
ing, “I will not allow this painful but nec- 
essary step to become an excuse for a mas- 
sive rip-off of the American people by 
American oil companies. They are going 
to be all over Capitol Hill like a chicken | 
on a June bug. They say they have more | 
influence on Congress than the American 
people have. I say, let’s prove them 
wrong.” Ultimately, oilmen may find it 
easier to live with a tax that they do not 
want than a fire-breathing President and 
a furious public. a 
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An Oil Crisis: True or False? 


| Experts answer almost ev 





Oil prices are up and supplies are 
| dene but people the world over are con- 
fused and skeptical about whether an en- 
ergy crisis exists. If the crunch is for real, 
they wonder how bad it is, who caused it, 
where it is leading, and what should be 
done to cope with it, For the answers, TIME 
interviewed at length five leading indepen- 
dent oil experts. They are: Morris Adel- 
man, 62, professor of economics at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; Walter 
Levy, 68, the dean of petroleum consultants 
and adviser to governments and oil com- 
panies; John Lichtblau, 57, head of the pri- 
vate Petroleum Industry Research Foun- 


dation; Arnold Safer, 42, an economist of | 


Irving Trust Co.; John Sawhill, 42, pres- 
ident of New York University and former 
Federal Energy Administrator, Excerpts 
from from the interviews 


| Is there a crisis? 


LEVY: The Iranian revolution triggered 
a real crisis. The protests against corrup- 
tion and excessive development will en- 
courage other OPEC countries to slow oil 
production. There is nothing in sight that 
would lead to very substantial increases 
in oil supplies in the immediate or even 
medium-term future 

ADELMAN: There is no genuine sup- 
ply crisis. There was an accident, Iran. 
We are traveling a bumpy road, and will 
continue to do so as long as OPEC is in 
charge. There is nothing we can do to 
make the cartel produce more. We have 
handed control of world oil over to a 


| 





small, noncompetitive and irresponsible | 


group 

SAWHILL: I prefer to call it not a cri- 
sis, but a problem, arising from our grow- 
ing dependence for oil on a politically un- 
stable part of the world. We have failed 
to curtail imports, and in the short term 
we are completely at the mercy of the 
Middle East oil suppliers 

SAFER: There are some crude short- 
ages, but there is no crisis of physical sup- 
ply. In the longer run, there is no short- 
age in terms of proven reserves or 
potentially discoverable oil 

LICHTBLAU: We are not going to run 
out of oil, but we may run out of sup- 
pliers who are willing to give us more, 
even if it is available. Oil can be denied ei- 


| ther for political reasons or because a 





7 


country simply has no economic interest 
in increasing production. That is the 
danger 


Why are oil prices rising, and what will be the 
consequences of these increases? 


LEVY: A perceived shortage of only 2% 





or 3% may result in price increases of | 





erything you ever wanted to know about energy 


the order of 20%, 30%, 40%, even before 
supplies actually run short. So far this 
year, OPEC has increased prices by about 
25%. As a result, the importing world will 
have to spend about $35 billion a year 
more for the same quantity of oil. 

SAFER: The problem is not a few cents 
more for gasoline. The higher cost of oil 
will drain an additional $35 billion a year 
from the world’s purchasing power, and 
only about half of this will be recycled 
back in increased OPEC imports. Econom- 
ic policy is virtually helpless confronting 
the simultaneous inflation and recession- 
ary impact of this phenomenon 


in the short term, what can the world do to 
cope? 


ADELMAN: There is not a damn thing 


we can do. We have no carrots and no 


sticks. The President should publicly ad- 
mit that we are in the hands of a group 
of people, the OPEC cartel, who are at the 
moment wholly beyond our control. 
LICHTBLAU: We should use our sur- 
plus of natural gas to fuel industrial plants 
and utilities. Coal-powered electricity 
plants in the Midwest could export sur- 
plus electricity to the East and replace im- 
ported oil. One of our greatest errors was 
not to build up our strategic oil reserves. 
Had we done so, the Iranian cutback 
would have had less of an impact. We 
should move full speed ahead with the re- 
serve plan now because there will be an- 
other crisis some time down the road 
SAWHILL: We do not have the lux- 
ury of shifting to alternative energy sourc- 
es immediately, so we have to reduce 
imports. Mandatory standards must be 
set for the heating and cooling of com- 
mercial buildings; we ought to regulate 


outdoor advertising; and we should en- 


force the 55 m.p.h 
more aggressively 


speed limit much 


What could be longer-term solutions? 


SAFER: We must stop allowing some 
oil companies to deduct from their U.S. in- 
come taxes the royalties they pay to OPEC. 
The companies would then have greater 
incentive to explore for oil in non-OPEC 
nations. We should emulate Japan and 
Germany and set up a program partially 
funded by the Government to finance the 
search for new oil finds. Finally, we should 
impose an import quota on OPEC oil and 
create a North American free trade zone 
for energy to encourage deliveries from 
Mexico and Canada. 

SAWHILL: We will never have any in- 
fluence on OPEC until we develop a pos- 


| itive energy policy and a new generation 


of energy technology to replace oil. We 
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should create a hemisphere energy pol- 
icy that provides a tariff on oil imports 
but gives preferred access into the U.S. 
for Canadian and Mexican supplies. 

LEVY: There is fundamentally no ef- 
fective solution that could be achieved by 
any one country acting on its own. The | 
importing countries are afraid to take a 
uniform position—this is the great fail- | 
ure. Led by the US., the importing na- 
tions as a group should refuse to admit 
any oil priced at a surcharge (that is, 
above the OPEC base price of $14.55 a 
bbl.). Few traders would then risk paying | 
high prices for oil for which there isan un- | 
certain market. 
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Specialists assess the crunch. 

Clockwise from lower left: Arnold Safer, 
John Sawhill, John Lichtblau, Walter Levy, 
Morris Adelman (center) 


How can conservation be encouraged? 


SAWHILL: Conservation is the one 
initiative that the American people can 
accept, understand and do something 
about. Low prices for oi] have sent the 
wrong signals to people. Higher prices 
will convince people that we have a 
problem 

ADELMAN: If the Administration 
wants to be taken seriously, it must 
tax the energy that it wants saved. It 
is a disservice to control prices because 


| you feed bum dope to consumers. When 


prices go up, people will use less. Seven 
cents more for gasoline will not make 
much difference, but the knowledge that 
prices are going to keep rising will change 
habits. 
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What will 
decontrol? 


be accomplished by price 


LICHTBLAU: When you decontrol and 
raise the price of oil, less will be consumed. 
But whether more oil will be found is not 
clear. There will be some additional pro- 
duction, and more money will be spent 
to get secondary and tertiary recovery 
from older wells 

ADELMAN: Companies will get a pow- 
erful incentive to search for new oil and 
recover old oil. But it makes no sense to 
tie windfall profits to these efforts; the 
concern over excessive windfall profits is 
childish. The most important thing is to 
reassure oilmen that if they put money in 
the ground now, they will get the market 
price for the oil, they recover in two or 
three years’ time. 

SAWHILL: The important thing is to 
get prices up to provide the public with 
an economic incentive to use energy more 
efficiently and to provide industry with 
an incentive to look for new oil finds and 


LNYMULS YHiNY 


develop expensive alternative sources. 
like liquefaction and gasification of coal 








All the needed research, along with the | 


expanding development of solar energy 
and other alternatives, could be supported 
by a new tax on gasoline 

LEVY: Decontrol will get rid of the 
most fantastic bureaucratic mess and give 
companies a greater incentive to search 
for oil. But this does not necessarily mean 
we will find more. Despite a very much 
larger effort in recent years to find oil, 
we just haven't found it. Incentives, or 
even disincentives, might be introduced 
to steer more investment by the oil com- 
panies into energy development. The im- 
portant thing is that the windfall profits 
be used to cope with the shortage 


How can the importing countries loosen 
OPEC's grip? 


ADELMAN: Ii is meaningless to talk of 
breaking the cartel because if it disap- 




































peared tomorrow, it would be reconsti- 
tuted the day after. But the U.S. could 
and should use its immense buying pow- 
er to erode OPEC's power to raise prices 
The objective would be to take money 
away from OPEC treasuries and put it in 
ours. The only effective counteraction that 
OPEC could take would be to cut off oil sup- 
plies altogether. If they did that we could 
confiscate their assets and send a couple 
of destroyers to blockade food deliveries 
So if they don’t want to send oil, they 
don’t have to eat. If push came to shove, 
we—the U.S.—would win. 

LEVY: OPEC is not a normal cartel, and 
a confrontation is unlikely to work. The 
US. can stand to lose 8 million bbl. of 
OPEC oil a day for only a very short time, 
but OPEC could do without the revenues 
from that oil for several months 


What are the most promising alternatives to 
oil? 


SAFER: My favorite is natural gas; we 
have a short-term extra supply and good 
prospects for finding more. The myriad 
restrictions on mining, transporting and 
burning coal do not make that a here-and- 
now prospect. Nuclear, despite the recent 
Three Mile Island accident, is safe and 
more efficient 

LEVY: Nuclear is the key. We plan to 
expand the number of reactors, and noth- 
ing must prevent this. The effort of de- 
veloping new energy sources should re- 
main in the hands of companies, but 
federal funding should be used to promote 
projects whose rewards are probably re- 
mote, and the costs exceed industry’s ca- 
pabilities, like the direct conversion of 
solar energy into electricity 

LICHTBLAU: Natural gas has a lot of 
potential at new, higher prices. There is 
a lot to be found; we have not really looked 
for it the same way as for oil because ear- 
lier there was no market and later prices 
were set so low that there was no incen- 
tive. We still have to sort out nuclear. It 
is likely that a number of plants now op- 
erating will have to be shut down for a pe- 
riod, and new reactors will be delayed 

SAWHILL: We need a major R. and 
D. effort to develop new natural gas sup- 
plies from conventional as well as non- 
conventional sources like coal-bed meth- 
ane and tidal sands. The future for nuclear 
energy now looks bleak, and I don’t think 
we will return to a coal-based economy 
We are going to have to shift to a new 
base of energy technologies, such as solar 
energy, nonconventional gas and perhaps 
shale oil or liquefied coal 

ADELMAN: If we had not been in such 
a rush, the reactor accident might have 
been avoided, but nuclear is now back to 
the drawing boards. We need less regu- 


| lation and more development of low-sul- 


fur coal. Solar will grow only slowly, but 
that is where a lot of R. and D. money 
ought to be put. Energy R. and D. spend- 
ing won't help solve anything for ten 
years, bul something may come in big and 
leave us in a better position at the end of 
the decade a 


| 
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Meat Bites Back 


With prices up, cattlemen may 
begin to replenish their herds 


I: a fit of lunar lunacy, the cow that 
jumped over the moon has gone into 
orbit. During this year’s first three 
months, average prices for beef cuts are 
up 9%, to $2.23 per Ib., and are expected 
to climb a further 25% by year’s end. Be- 
cause high prices at meat counters are 
such an immediate indicator of inflation’s 
bite, consumers are clamoring for Wash- 
ington to do something to bring them 
down. 

Yet Agriculture Department offi- 
cials argue persuasively that methods 
that have been used before 
—price controls, consumer 
boycotts and increased im- 
port quotas—would only hurt 
now. Reason: today’s higher 
prices are the best way to 
encourage cattle producers 
to replenish the herds that 
they have depleted over the 
past four years, when beef 
prices were low. 

The current import quota of 1.5 bil- 
lion Ibs. annually, or 5.5% of the total 
| beef consumed in the US., is about as 
high as it can go. Because of beef short- 
ages elsewhere in an increasingly afflu- 
ent and meat-eating world, only Austra- 
lia and New Zealand can increase their 
import allotments. Those two could be 
lifted by 50 million Ibs., to a total barely 
enough to meet one one-thousandth of 
US. beef needs. Local consumer boycotts, 
like New York City’s “Beefless Wednes- 
day” campaign, signal cattlemen that de- 
mand for beef is dropping and that fur- 
ther herd cutbacks are in order. 

The White House has completely 
ruled out a beef price freeze. Little won- 
der. It was President Nixon’s desperation 
move to clamp controls on beef prices in 
1973 that caused much of today’s short- 
ages and high prices. Though cattle pro- 
ducers’ prices were frozen, their overhead 
costs continued to rise. Many could not af- 
ford to feed their animals and had to sell 
off large numbers just to stay solvent. As 
more beef came onto the market, prices 
briefly fell. But the size of the nation’s 
herds also plummeted from 132 million 
cattle in 1975 to the present 110 million 
—and prices rebounded with a vengeance. 

Only in the past few months have 
they risen high enough for producers to 
| consider seriously holding more cattle 
back from the market for breeding. Says 
Lauren Carlson, president of the Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association: “We are 
at the critical point right now. Every cat- 
tleman is going to be making decisions 
in the coming weeks that will affect prices 
for a long time.” The decision should be 
made easier because futures prices for 
cattle have jumped 50% in the past year 
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and reached new records—a sign that 
prices will go higher in the months ahead. 
Thus it would pay the cattleman to breed 
his herds instead of selling them now. 
Once a cattleman chooses to keep 
rather than sell his heifers, the long, three- 
year breeding cycle begins. A heifer born 
this spring cannot be bred for another 
15 months. This is followed by a nine- 
month gestation period. Since most pro- 
ducers like to breed their cows twice 
before sending them to market, this 
spring’s newborn calf will not be ready 
for slaughter until early 1982. Only then 
are prices likely to ease. Says Alfred 
Kahn, the White House inflation ad- 
viser: “While ranchers are rebuilding 
their herds, prices will probably stay well 
above 1978 levels for the next two or 
three years.” In the meantime, what can 
carnivorous consumers do 
to keep food bills down? 
Agriculture Department ex- 
perts advise buying more 
pork and poultry. Supplies 
of both are expected to be 
up 20% over last year, so 
"> their prices should drop ac- 
- cordingly. In short, let them 
» eat pork. a 





RETAILER 
adds S7c 


$1.57 





$1.49 


FARMER'S SHARE 
per net Ib.(average 1,000 Ib. steer 
yields 420 net Ibs. for retail sale) 


$1.47 




















Wages of Clout 


Teamsters crack guidelines 





Tx big long-distance rigs were barrel- 
ing along U.S. highways last week in 
near normal numbers. The powerful 
Teamsters union and the trucking indus- 
try had agreed on a new master contract, 
ending a ten-day strike and lockout that 
drastically curtailed transportation of 
goods and threatened many manufactur- 
ing industries. In all, the union and the in- 
dustry estimate that the contract will give 
270,000 drivers and warehouse workers 
an increase of more than 30% in wages 
and fringe benefits over three years. That 
is well above the Carter Administration’s 
wage-guideline limit of 7% a year. But 
the Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
by tortuously twisting the guideline rules, 
pronounced the agreement acceptable. 
Chief Inflation Fighter Alfred Kahn ad- 
mitted that the Administration’s official 
position verges on fantasy. Said he: “You 
can say with honesty that there has been 
bending of the standards.” 








Union members, who had earned 
about $9.75 an hour, will collect 80¢ more 
in the first year and 35¢ in each of the 
next two years, bringing them up to $11.25 
per hour in 1981. They will also get an ad- 
ditional $1.09 for benefits, like health in- 
surance. Assuming an average inflation 
rate of 6% over the next three years, as 
the Administration optimistically does, 
the cost of living payment would add an- 
other 83¢ and bring the total wage and 
benefit increase for the contract to $3.42 
an hour. 


f this amount, 57¢ is not included in 

the guideline calculations because of 
various exemptions granted by the Ad- 
ministration. For example, since retirees 
have no voice in the ratification and are 
technically not part of the bargaining, the 
White House agreed to exclude the cost of 
increasing their pension benefits. If these 
exemptions were included, the wage-and- 
benefit boost would come to 27%. 

On top of that, 22¢ in living-cost pay- 
ments will be deferred until the three-year 
contract expires and thus will not be 
counted. If inflation over the next three 
years averages not 6% but 8.5%, as the 
companies and union predict, the in- 
creased cost of living payments will swell 
the settlement to 31.5%. The truckers 
quickly got permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to raise freight 
rates by up to 5.7%, and the industry will 
seck additional increases. 

Despite Administration efforts to pic- 
ture the contract as a victory for restraint, 
the Teamsters’ fat settlement could whet 
the appetite of other unions in this year 
of heavy labor bargaining. The United 
Rubber Workers’ contracts expire this 
weekend, and, says Union President Pe- 
ter Bommarito, “Our settlement will have 
to go over the guidelines.” aa 
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Now—the no-rent,no up-keep 
branch office from the Bell System. 


Thanks to the new miracle of Remote 
Call Forwarding—RCF—you can open 
a ‘branch office” in a distant city where 
there is potential business for your firm. 
Without investing in office space, equip- 
ment or additional help. 

Your cost? Only $16* a month. 


How RCF works. 

The Bell System will assign your firm 
a local telephone number in the city 
where you want to develop new roots. 
And to establish your identity in this 
city, your company will be listed in both 
the white and yellow-page directories. 
At no additional cost. 

Your customer in the remote city sim- 
ply dials your local number, and the 
call is automatically forwarded directly 
to you... with no waiting and without 
operator assistance. 

All you pay for your new “branch 
office” is the low monthly service charge 
of $16* plus the low direct dial rate for 
each incoming call. Since your RCF 
number is connected to your regular 
business phone, no telephone is needed 
in the distant city. 


RCF-—fast, convenient, inexpensive. 
RCF establishes your identity in an- 





other city. Your customers and field 
representatives can call you locally 
and directly. 

Though you're physically located in a 
distant city, to your customers you're 
only a local phone call away. 

Now you can grow with your market. 
RCF offers you the opportunity to ex- 
plore new markets—practically with- 
out investment. 

To begin, you may only want to start 
out with RCF service in a single mar- 
ket, Later, you may want to open addi- 
tional markets. No problem. You simply 
add RCF as you need it. 

As you'll find out from a Bell Account 
Executive, there are countless applica- 
tions for RCF. 


Find out from the Bell System how 
we can help your business grow. 
Your business has special needs. This 
is why you should talk to a Bell Ac- 
count Executive. We can tailor service 
to your specific needs. 


*$16 is the typical monthly rate for your first RCF number, with 
slight rate variances in some locations. In addition, a nominal 
service connection charge u pplies. Each call forwarded 
is charged at low direct dial r d to your RCF bill 
Your Bell Account Execut m the availability 
of RCF in the market area you choose 












You can do business in a distant city for only $16'a month, 


There's no obligation of course. Call 
our toll-free number right now—while 
you're thinking about RCF. 


800-821-2121 


Anywhere in the contiguous United States 
(In Missouri call 800-892-2121) 


Or, if you prefer, just complete and mai! the 
coupon below 


ee a ee ee 
Bell System Sales Center 106-013 
811 Main Street 
j P.0. Box 1418 
Kansas City, Missouri 64141 
YES! I’m interested. Tel! me more about Remote 
Call Forwarding and how it will benefit my fir 
understand there is no obligation on my 


part 
part 








————— Zi 


Business Phone No. ——___ 


Area Code 
LS eae an a 


©) Bell System 















C.. author and his favorite work 


Profit of Doom 
| Ruff huffs and puffs 


| hatever else happened to Cassan- 

| dra, there is no record of her going 
broke, and that fate does not seem to be 
in store for the latter-day doomsayers ei- 
ther. With their books and pricey news- 
letters, their investment advisory services 
and conferences at celebrated watering- 
holes. the professional pessimists are min- 
ing hard cash out of their predictions of 
catastrophe. 

One of the fastest-rising practitioners 
of the art is Howard Ruff, 48, a smiling, 
pleasant fellow who works out of San Ra- 
mon, Calif. He is the author of How to 
Prosper During the Coming Bad Years 
(Times Books; $8.95), a guide for survival 
in “the next recession, which will hap- 
pen some time shortly after the publica- 
tion of this book,” as it states on page 15. 
Says Ruff, whose tremulous text has gone 
into its fourth printing and is in fourth 
place on TIME’s nonfiction bestseller list: 
“There is cynicism about Government 
and institutions and an immense search- 
ing for someone who looks like he knows 
where he is going.” 

Where Ruff is going would probably 
be to the banks, except that he does not 
believe in them. His three-year-old bi- 
weekly newsletter, Ruff Times, has 80,000 
subscribers who pay $125 apiece for 15 
months of advice. His second annual con- 
vention on financial survival last Febru- 
ary drew 5,200 fans to Anaheim, Calif. 
Ruff usually commands $3,000 an appear- 
ance on the Chicken Little lecture circuit, 
and his half-hour syndicated TV talk 
show, Ruff House, is carried by 48 stations. 

His message is clear: “With inflation, 
we have in effect been raped by Govern- 
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that did it, and inflation is the weapon of 
coercion.” Inflation, he warns, will get to- 
tally out of control and lead to an eco- 


nomic smashup. “The juggernaut is head- | 


ed for the precipice,” he declares in his 
book. When it reaches the brink, he says, 
the banks will collapse, Social Security 
will be worthless, the machinery of Gov- 
ernment will break down, and the cities 
will become chaotic. 

Because paper currency will be val- 
ueless, Ruff argues, assets should be trans- 
ferred into hard goods, such as gold and 
silver coins, that could be used for cur- 
rency. He also favors small-town real es- 
tate, on the theory that the collapse of 
large cities would accelerate the flight of 
middle-class and prosperous whites from 
urban areas. Investors should start stock- 
piling a year’s supply of food to get them 
through the first calamitous period, along 
with spare auto parts and standard am- 
munition; the latter can be used for both 
barter and self-protection. 

Ruff, a devout Mormon and father of 
nine children, comes by his grim views af- 
ter a checkered career as a college drop- 
out, singer, actor, stockbroker, owner of a 
speed-reading franchise, natural vitamin 
distributor and real estate investment 
teacher. As he concedes, “Some people 
say that I couldn't succeed at anything, so 
I became a prophet of doom.” A decade 
ago, he was $250,000 in debt after his 
speed-reading schools failed and he had to 
declare personal bankruptcy. Today he 
estimates his net worth at $600,000 and 
reports that he has paid off all but three of 
his creditors. Says Ruff: “This nation is 
ripe to be manipulated by a powerful per- 
sonality. I am appalled at the ease with 
which I am acquiring a following.” a 


Woolworth Woo 


Bidding for the five and ten 





ith acquisition in mind, a Toronto | 
| ert D. Rowan, 57, former president and 


We est management company 
that has $380 million in cash from the 


| sale of a Brazilian utility, found its bil- 


lion dollar baby in a 5 and 10¢ store. The 
company, Brascan, Ltd., announced last 
week that it was offering $1.1 billion for 
F.W. Woolworth Co., one of the largest 
cash takeover bids ever 

Though the offer would come to $35a 
share for stock that had been selling in the 
$23 to $26 range. Woolworth angrily re- 
jected it, Chairman Edward Gibbons 
called the bid “grossly inadequate” and 


| said that it raised “moral and ethical ques- 


tions of the most serious nature.” Wool- 
worth has brushed up its stodgy image by 
posting record sales of $6.1 billion and 
earnings of $130 million in the last fiscal 
year, and it is roughly four times larger 
than Brascan. To help finance the take- 
over, Brascan would have to borrow $700 
million from the Canadian Imperial Bank 
of Commerce, which by no small coinci- 








dence is also Woolworth’s largest lending 





bank worldwide. In a suit to block the bid, 
Woolworth charged that Canadian Impe- 
rial would never lend such a sum to a com- 
pany of Brascan’s size unless the bank had 
confidential information about Wool- 
worth’s bright future prospects and was 
sharing the inside dope with Brascan 

The minnow may wind up choking 
on the whale. In fact, Brascan may well 
be making its brassy bid in order to be- 
come bigger and thus harder to be swal- 
lowed up itself by a hostile outsider. Cash- 
rich firms like Brascan are commonly 
candidates for acquisition by some larger 
company that after taking over uses all 
that cash to finance the deal. Almost the 
same moment that Brascan revealed its 
bid for Woolworth, Canada’s Edper Eq- 
uities, an investment company that is con- 
trolled by Edward and Peter Bronfman, 
cousins of the Seagram whisky chiefs, said 
that it wanted to increase its stake in Bras- 
can from 5% to 50%. But then Brascan an- 
nounced its new adventure, and an Edper 
spokesman said that his company’s offer 
would be put off “until the Woolworth 
deal falls through.” 6 


Home Free 


From courtroom to boardroom 











Robert Rowan William Grace 


wo fellows who just missed getting 
jobs making license plates will soon 
be back behind the wheel of the world’s 
largest truck and trailer producer. Rob- 


chief executive of Detroit's Fruehauf 
Corp., and William E. Grace, 70, the for- 
mer chairman, were convicted in 1975 of 
defrauding the Government of $12.3 mil- 
lion in excise taxes. Though both are still 
on probation, next month Rowan will re- 
turn to his $440,000-a-year job and Grace 
will become chairman of Fruehaufs ex- 
ecutive committee 

A US. federal court in Detroit had 
ruled that from 1956 to 1965 Rowan and 
Grace overstated the company’s excise 
tax credits and understated revenues. The 
men were originally sentenced to six 
months in prison, but later got reduced 
penalties. They were placed on two years’ 
probation and ordered to do full-time 
community service work until early May 
Last week the Fruehauf board voted that 
when those terms are up the two officers, 
who have reputations as big profitmakers, 
may return to the company from their un- 
paid leaves. 
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‘I didn't 
sacrifice 


ereat flavor 
to get 
low tar’ 


“The first thing I expect from a cigarette is flavor. And 

satisfaction. Finding that in a low-tar smoke wasn't easy. 

“But then | tried Vantage. Frankly, | didn't even know 

Vantage was low in tar. Not until | looked at the numbers. 

“That's because the taste was so remarkable it stood up 
to anything I'd ever smoked. 

\ “For me, switching to 

Vantage was an easy move to 

make. I didn't have to sacrifice a thing,” 


(YU, Gout 


Peter Accetta 


New York City, New York 
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FILTER 10's: 10 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, FILTER, MENTHOL: ! i 
1 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAY ‘78. :°::+ alt age 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Regular, Menthol and Vantage 100's. 
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Stolen Kisses 
LOVE ON THE RUN 
Directed by Francois Truffaut 
Screenplay by Francois Truffaut, 
Marie-France Pisier, Jean Aurel and 
Suzanne Schiffman 








| he happy news about Love on the Run, 
Francois Truffaut's fifth autobio- 
| graphical Antoine Doinel movie, is that 
Antoine still refuses to grow up. Though 
| the director's alter ego has come far since 
he first appeared 20 years ago in The 400 
Blows, he remains a hopelessly restless, 
love-hungry kid. Antoine will badger, beg 
and lie to win a woman’s affection, only 
to discover over and over that his hunger 
is not satiated by each new conquest. As 
a pal tells him this time, “All you care 


Cinema — 


| true romance can last only as long as a 
| fleeting, stolen kiss, but, even so, he is 
not a weary pessimist. Each time An- 
toine (the ever boyish Jean-Pierre Léaud) 
| picks himself up off the floor for an- 
other doomed fling, it is a victory of the 





about is boy meets girl; from there, it’s 


all downhill.” 


Antoine may be a child, but there is | 


nothing childish about the films in which 


| he appears. Through this character, Truf- | bes 


faut has found the perfect means for ex- 
ploring some profound dilemmas of the 
heart. In Antoine’s restlessness the di- 
rector sees love’s unpredictability, its 
evanescence, its incompatibility with the 
rude dailiness of life. Truffaut believes 








Jean-Pierre Léaud in Love on the Run 
In hot pursuit of new prey. 

















| spirit. The best Doinel movies, The 400 


Blows and Stolen Kisses (1968), are among 
the most hilarious and disturbing film 
comedies ever to chart the vicissitudes | 
of human passion. | 

Love on the Run is not among the best, 
but it has its moments. Truffaut picks up 
Antoine, now a novelist, on the eve of his 
divorce from Christine (Claude Jade), 
whom he courted in Stolen Kisses and 
married in Bed and Board (1970). An- 
toine is already in hot pursuit of new prey. 
As usual, nothing in the film turns out as 
first expected. By the t'me it is over, Truf- 
faut has cagily shifted the audience’s per- 
spective on all his characters. A couple 
who appear to be lovers turn out to be sib- 
lings. Antoine’s plot for a new novel turns 
out to be a major clue to his recent be- 
havior. A nemesis from The 400 Blows 
turns up to help Antoine understand his 
bitter relationship with his now dead 
mother. 

This is classic Truffaut technique, but 
despite uniformly vivid performances, the 
film never attains its promised emotional | 
complexity. The major difficulty is the di- 
rector’s determination to turn Love on the 
Run into a retrospective of the entire Doi- 
nel cycle. Not only do old players reap- 
pear, including Marie-France Pisier of 
Love at 20 (1962), but so do clips from the 








Savvy Americans 
are leaving the crowds behind... 








other films. It may be a laudably ambi- 
tious notion to refract the past through the 
present in such purely cinematic terms, 
but there is too much material to be digest- 
ed in one movie. Too often Truffaut's 
flashbacks are hit-or-miss In jokes: while 
he shows us dozens of pieces, old and new, 
of the Antoine puzzle, he does not fit them 
together to form a fresh and exciting self- 
portrait. Some of the clips are brought into | 
fascinating juxtaposition (or so Truffaut | 
fans will find), but others are far less poi- 
gnant in this film than they were in their | 
original contexts. The result is unsatisfy- 

ing and a bit dispiriting. Though Antoine 

Doinel maintains the headstrong velocity | 
of youth, Francois Truffaut is beginning to 

show some signs of sedentary middle 

age. — Frank Rich 


Vanishing Point 


PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK 
Directed by Peter Weir 
Screenplay by Cliff Green 
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| ing themselves from all their heavy cor- 
setry. The time is 1900, and the place is 
provincial Australia; the most repressive 
tenets of the Victorian behavioral code, 
especially regarding sexuality, are rigidly 
enforced. 

The brooding rock exerts a primitive 
magnetic force on some of the girls. Four, 
led by the lovely Miranda (Anne Lam- 
bert), leave the group to explore it more 
closely. One, chubby and asexual, turns 
back, but the other three press on. Two 
of them (along with a teacher answering 
some mysterious impulse to join them) are 
never seen again. One girl is rescued some 
days later but never speaks about what 
may or may not have happened on Hang- 
ing Rock. Nor does the film, based on a 
thriller by Joan Lindsay, offer any def- 
| inite explanation. It does explore the ra- 
tional efforts to solve the mystery (two 
young men who were near by seem likely 
suspects at first), and it examines how the 
| tragedy affects the various interested par- 

ties in the aftermath. 
ing Rock’s origins in violent tectonic It could be objected that this failure 
chaos. to come up with a realistic denouement 

S$ a special treat, the young ladies of About this the girls are quite uncon- | isa fault, but it is one that the film shares 

Appleyard College (it is really just a | cerned. The trip represents a day away | with works like L'Avventura and Blow- 
finishing school for adolescents) are to be | from the stultifying routine that has | Up, whose director, Michelangelo Anto- 
taken on an educational outing to the base | turned them into twittering caged birds. | nioni, has obviously had an influence on 
of Hanging Rock, a massive formation. | Even as they leave for their picnic, they | Peter Weir. As in the master’s work, the 
The precise pedagogic function of this | are instructed not to remove their white | criminal, if there is one, is society. It does 
venture is unclear—something about ap- | gloves until they have safely passed | not matter to Weir whether there was a 
preciating more fully the depths of geo- | through a neighboring town. There will | sexual criminal lurking up there among 
logic time, perhaps the mystery of Hang- | of course be no question of disencumber- | the rocks, awaiting these young women 
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AnneLambertinPicnic 
| In the clutches of repression. 

















Look for Tom Watson. #1 PGA Golf 
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and the tires that get them 
there are Tru-Trac and 
Norseman by Armstrong. 
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Tru-Trac Radial Tru-Trac 


More and more Americans, young and old, are 
escaping from the crowded highways. And the 
tires that are taking them off road are Armstrong 
Tru-Trac and Norseman 

These two leading products have been oper- 
ated under every driving condition and have 


Norseman Radial Norseman II 





been a favorite of off and on-roaders for years 

And now, they are available in radial versions, 
belted with amazing Aramid—the fiber that is, 
pound for pound, 5 times as strong as steel! 
Both these tires combine excellent on-road con- 
trol and comfort with superior off-road impact 
resistance 

See your independent Armstrong dealer and 
ask him about the outstanding Tru-Trac and 
Norseman Tires that grrrip the road—even if 
there isn't any. 


#1 Off-the-road 
ARMSTRONG TIRES 


Proper tire inflation 1s important for longer tire life, better control 
afer nandling Check the pressure in your tires every week 





LC.C. No. MC-67234 


Nice going, United. 





We had a bad case of moving jitters at first. But our 
United agent showed us how to get organized. He 
gave us a copy of United's "Pre-Planned Moving” 
guide. And what a difference it made. Talk about 
nice going! Talk to your United Van Lines agent. 
He's in the Yellow Pages. 




















En 
GOLDEN BEE 


This splendid golden bee originally was designed by Gaston Lachaise (1882-1935) as 
car ornament. Reproduced in 24K gold electroplated pewter from the original in 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 5” high on base. Order by mail or phone: PH-152 
$38.50 ($1.50 shipping). Major credit cards. (N.Y. Conn. residents add sales tax.) 
Free with your order—6000 years of art in our full-color catalog of fine sculpture 


and jewelry replicas from museums and private collections around the world, or send $1 


or call, 1-800-243-4492 toll-free 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Dept.TF-9, RO. Box 7000, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 


If not completely satisfied, return undamaged within four weeks for a full refund 
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who are easy prey, or if their own erotic re- 
pression led to some self-destructive hys- 
terical act. The point is that the repres- 
sion existed, and that it was not created | 
by its victims. | 
There is something else Weir wants 
to say—that in society, a sense of order is 
a very fragile thing. If people do not al- 
low for the inexplicable, then they will | 
collapse of shock when chance makes its 
inevitable appearance. That is what hap- 
pens to Mrs. Appleyard, the school’s 
headmistress (Rachel Roberts), and to the 
little academic world she has created, 
when the full import of the picnic strikes 
her. The suicide of a girl who had a crush 
on one of the victims is the final blow. 
This horrific tale is told with mar- 
velous shadowy indirection and delicate | 
lyricism. It is full of enigmatic silences, 
which create a nice, ironic tension be- 
tween the film’s genteel manner and its 
really quite ferocious theme. It may be 
seen as a mature exercise in style by a 
young director, if for no other reason. 
In addition, it is the centerpiece, so far, 
of the revitalized Australian film indus- 
try and the first assured work by a di- | 
rector who could gain an international | 
reputation. — Richard Schickel © 


In Stitches 


THE PROMISE 
Directed by Gilbert Cates 
Screenplay by Garry Michael White 








ere is yet another silly Hollywood | 
soap opera about a damaged hero- | 
ine. In this variation on the theme, pert | 
young Nancy (Kathleen Quinlan) goes | 
through the windshield of a car headfirst 
on her way to marry earnest young Mi- 
chael (Stephen Collins). The prognosis is 
not good. Nancy requires 90 stitches, and, 
as her doctor points out, “there’s not an 
awful lot left under those stitches.” Is 
| there a plastic surgeon in the house? 

Well, lo and behold, there is. Un- | 
fortunately, he costs $100,000, and the 
heroine apparently doesn’t have Blue | 
Cross. Enter Michael’s wicked witch of 
a wealthy mother (Beatrice Straight), 
wearing more eyelashes than all the Ga- 
bors combined. Mom doesn’t like Nancy 
because Nancy’s Dad, long deceased, was 
once an armed robber. But Mom will 
fork over the hundred grand if Nancy 
agrees to stay away from Michael for- 
ever. The pact is sealed, and Nancy gets 
some new flesh to go with her stitches. 
With the help of a shrink, she even man- 
ages to keep her head while losing her | 
face. That would be that, but ... Enter 
“the promise.” Earlier in the film, Mi- | 
chael had given Nancy a vow: “I prom- 
ise I'll never say goodbye to you.” Now 
how can Michael never say goodbye to 
Nancy if he can’t even find her to say 


hello? Intrepid moviegoers will have to 
experience the startling resolution of this 
dilemma for themselves. — FR. 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW TO SLOW 


THE RATE OF INFLATION 


A VOLUNTARY PROGRAM WILL WORK, IF EVERYONE VOLUNTEERS. 


General Motors has prom- 
ised President Carter to keep 
within the wage/price stan- 
dards he has set for large cor- 
porations. And we will keep 
that promise. Because it is the 
wish of the President, and be- 
cause we believe he has em- 
barked upon a comprehensive 
program that can succeed, 
given time and consistent dedi- 
cation. 

Everyone must help. Presi- 
dent Carter has promised to re- 
duce government spending, to 
reduce federal deficits, and to 
reduce government regulation. 
He is lessening the inflationary 
pressures of government on the 
economy. The budget he has 
submitted for fiscal 1980 is pru- 
dent. It will make a difference. 

Obviously, the rate of infla- 
tion during recent months is 
still distressingly high. The 
need for everyone to follow the 
President's standards is more 
urgent than ever. 

We have written to our 
suppliers, informing them of 
GM’s commitment and asking 
them all to make the same 
commitment. We have also 
urged the chief executive of- 


ficers of the top 500 USS. cor- 
porations to send similar letters 
to their suppliers. In advertis- 
ing, we are advising our cus- 
tomers to shop carefully, to get 
the most value for their dollar. 

Inflation hurts everyone: 
rich and poor, big business 
and small, wage earners and, 
most dramatically, retirees 
and other people living on 
fixed incomes. The real value 
of everyone's income declines at 
exactly the same rate, whether 
it's the paychecks of our em- 
ployees or the dividends we pay 
to stockholders or the checks 
received by people on pensions 
or social security. No one is 
spared. 

The President has asked 
that wasteful regulation be 
eliminated and that the disci- 
pline of cost/benefit analysis be 
applied to all government regu- 
lation. Now, business must fol- 
low his lead, and not only major 
corporations, but all business. 

Labor leaders, confident 
that business will follow the 
standards, can then ask under- 
standing and flexibility in de- 
mands from union members. 
Consumers, too, can make a 
difference, buying carefully, 
shopping for the best values, 
using their market power to 
keep down the prices of every- 
thing, from commodities to cars. 

The Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress has en- 


dorsed the voluntary program 
and called for incentives to in- 
crease investment and produc- 
tivity. The consensus of this 
bipartisan group was that man- 
datory price and wage controls 
must be avoided. Experience 
proves such controls discourage 
investment, create shortages, 
and slow economic growth. 
Moreover, when such controls 
are removed, inflation returns 
at a more rapid pace than ever. 
The inflation problem can 
be solved, but it will require 
perseverance, restraint, consist- 
ency, and the understanding of 
all concerned that small sacri- 
fices now will spare us from 
severe sacrifices in the future. 
President Carter has set the 
course. We have only to follow 
his lead. 
This advertisement is part of our 
continuing effort to give custom- 
ers useful information about 
their cars and trucks and the 
company that builds them. 


General Motors 


People building transportation 
to serve people 
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XEROX® is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 





IT’S JUST YOUR 
AVERAGE EVERYDAY 
BUSINESS LETTER. 


Remember the last business letter you wrote? Well, between 
the part that began “Dear so-and-so” and the part that ended “Best 
regards,’ you spent nearly $5. 

That’s one estimate of how much it costs a business just to 
produce a letter.* 

Now, if a simple business letter costs that much, imagine how 
much it costs to create‘and handle all the other information you deal 
with daily. 

At Xerox, our business is helping you manage information. And 
that includes helping you manage the costs of managing information. 

We make electronic typing systems that help you create, edit and 
store information in a fraction of the time—and money — of ordinary 
typewriters. 

ees and computer printers that make Xerox-quality 
copies for just a few cents each. 

And computer services that give you the benefits of a computer 
without the expense of owning one. 

In fact, everything Xerox does helps you manage information. 
But we also provide you with an interesting side benefit: 

We help you manage your money at the same time. 


XEROX 


*Source: Darmell Institute of Business Research. 








The Last History Painter 


| Expatriate R.B. Kitaj brings home the Bacon 


ne of the master images of 20th cen- 
tury art and literature was the City: 
the ville tentaculaire, condenser of pop- 
ulations and their unease, republic of 
anxiety, seedbed of desire. From Ed- 
vard Munch's top-hatted masks parading 
the streets of Oslo to Francis Bacon’s 
pinstriped executives howling like caged 
| baboons, the City secreted images of 
alienation. To the eye of modernist po- 
etry it got more spectral as one came clos- 
| er to it, as the capitals of Christendom 
| did for T.S. Eliot in The Waste Land, 
almost 60 years ago 








Falling towers 

Jerusalem Athens Alexandria 
Vienna London 

Unreal 


In painting today, the chief image 
maker of the City, apart from Bacon him- 
self, is a 47-year-old American from 
| Cleveland, Ohio, named R.B. Kitaj (pro- 
nounced Kit-eye). Kitaj has been living 
in London for more than 20 years, and 
has not shown regularly in the U.S. Con- 
sequently, he seems more of a name than 
| a presence in American art. In England. 
his reputation is, if anything. exaggerated 
in the other direction. He is widely re- 
garded as a reincarnation of America’s 
cultural expatriates of the 1920s. When 


70 





the catalogue essay for his present show 
of 50 drawings and a few paintings at New 
York City’s Marlborough Gallery com- 
pares him with Idaho-born Ezra Pound 
in London—"the Yankee outsider who 
has the energy to float a circus, and the 
courage to initiate its polemics”—it re- 
flects this startling English view 

Kitaj is not Pound. But he is one of the 
most inventive figurative artists at work 
today. and his ambition—to make the 
whole of modernist culture, literary, polit- 
ical and visual, available to painting as a 


subject—is a large brave one. “If some of | 
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Where the Railroad Leaves the Sea: a vision of the City as arepublic of anxiety and unease 
The whole of modernist culture—literary, political and visual—rendered on the canvas 


us wish to practice art for art's sake alone 
so be it,” he wrote in 1976. “But good pic- 
tures, great pictures, will be made to 
which many modest lives can respond 
When I'm told that good art has never 
been like that, | doubt it, and in any case 
it seems to me al least as advanced or rad- 
ical to allemplta more social art as not to.” 


Kitaj’s idea of a “more social art” has | 


little to do with social realism. But he is 
the last history painter, and his enterprise 
is to see history through the lens of other 
media—books, photos, snatches from film 
and similar “raw” sources—combined in 
a kind of painted collage. the visual equiv- 
alent of spinning the radio dial and hear- 
ing snatches of different broadcasts on dif- 
ferent wavelengths punctuated by silence 


and bursts of static. The work responds to 
an edgy sensibility: Europe of the "20s and 
‘30s. and Northern Europe at that, the 
dictators’ playground. When the Mediter- 
ranean world appears, it is not the sump- 
tuous place imagined by Matisse or Picas- 
so, but either Catalonia or the seedier 
Levantine environment of Cavafy’s Alex- 
andria. Its heroes, whose ghostly presenc- 
es are often quoted in Kitaj’s paintings, 
are the shipless helmsmen of modernism, 
the rootless cosmopolitans like the couple 
in Where the Railroad Leaves the Sea 
(1964). Kitaj paints wandering Jews and 





The Hispanist: tully meant to be there 
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victims of the power game: Walter Ben- 
jamin, Leon Trotsky, Rosa Luxemburg 
He has also talked about inventing “a fig- 
ure, a character in a picture the way nov- 
elists have been able to do, like the peo- 
ple you remember out of Dickens, 
Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy.” There are many 
openings for gratuitous nostalgia in Ki- 
taj’s literary art, and his paintings can be 
as irrilating as any text that drapes its ob- 
scurities with belligerent footnotes; they 
sometimes reduce themselves to promis- 
cuity among famous names. But what gen- 
erally saves Kitaj’s work from this failing 
is his visual flair and range of notation. 
He has a virtuoso’s fist, and can with equal 
conviction parody the cartoony style of a 
40s detective-novel cover or produce the 
near life-size portrait, The Hispanist, 
1977-78, a nervous, delicate laying-on of 
paint, Klimt-like in its dandified preci- 
sion. One always feels that what is there 
is fully meant to be there. 


etachment, irony, variety: these are 

the hallmarks of Kitaj’s art, as of the 
culture it pays homage to. It is anchored 
in life drawing (the figure, to Kitaj, is the 
supreme challenge), but this frees him to 
play with certain areas of art from the 
past century that are considered, in more 
orthodox circles, a taboo source. Thus the 
Picasso from whom one can properly take 
ideas is the cubist who emerged after 1906. 
Kitaj, on the other hand, devotes a num- 
ber of his drawings to making strange pas- 
tiches of immature Picasso, the artist of 
the blue period, with his wistful clowns 
and phthisic women. Kitaj’s three Bath- 
ers, with their iridescent blooms of pastel 
and general air of tentative anxiety, pay 
homage to the blue period. But they stare 
from the paper with the look of rough 
creatures trapped in an alien element, ref- 
ugees from Goya and Velasquez as well 
as from the 20th century. This ability to 
suggest cultural continuity in the midst 
of a general malaise may be the final rea- 
son why Kitaj’s art haunts a corner of 
one’s mind that no other living painter 
hascontrived tooccupy. — Robert Hughes 


| R.B. Kitaj, a Yankee outsider in London 


Homage to refugees from the 20th century 
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The Crusade to Save Those Stuarts 














Gilbert Stuart’s Martha... 


...and George (both 1796) 


Ac it was never finished, it became the most familiar portrait in Amer- 
ica. An engraving of it stares serenely from every current $1 bill.* 
The artist, besieged by requests for his work, churned out at least 70 replicas in 
his lifetime; countless copiers followed in his brush strokes. The painting is, of 
course, George Washington by Gilbert Stuart, one of only three Washington por- 
traits painted from life by colonial America’s gifted and prolific artist. 

For a century and a half, the portrait of George and a matching Stuart of Mar- 
tha have belonged to the Athenaeum, a private library in Boston—and, in pa- 
triotic spirit at least, to all Bostonians. So when the Athenaeum, strapped for 
money, recently announced the sale of the pair to Washington’s National Por- 
trait Gallery for $5 million, the outburst rivaled the shot heard round the world 

Boston Mayor Kevin White led the charge. “Everybody knows that Wash- 
ington, D.C., has no culture—they have to buy it,”’ raged White. He was not mol- 
lified by the stipulation that the paintings would return to Boston once every 
five years for the next 50 years. To try to stop or at least stall the sale, White 
asked the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court last week for a temporary re- 
straining order. His argument: that $800 of the Stuarts’ original purchase price 
of $1,500 in 1831 had come from a public subscription. Hence there was a “pub- 
lic trust” that forbade the sale of the portraits outside Boston. 

Washington returned the volley. “This is the National Portrait Gallery and 
these are the premier national portraits,” said Michael Collins, under secretary 
of the Smithsonian, which operates the Portrait Gallery. “They are made for 
each other.” He denied leading a “raiding party” on Boston, pointing out that 
the Athenaeum approached the Washington museum when the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, which has borrowed and displayed the works for the past 
103 years, could offer only $1 million for them. 

At week’s end White and Senator Edward Kennedy (D., Mass.) announced a 
citizens’ fund-raising drive to “save our Stuarts,” and the two museums agreed to 
postpone the sale until 1980. Meanwhile the local newspapers could not resist 
some word slinging of their own. “Free George and Martha!” demanded the 
Washington Post. Sniffed the Boston Globe: “The proposed deal is akin to, say, 
selling Faneuil Hall to the state of Arizona as a tourist attraction.’ The New York 
Times offered its own cheeky compromise: since New York City is equidistant 
from the feuding cities, why not let George and Martha rest in peace at its Met- 
ropolitan Museum? 

The dispute highlighted the financial plight of even the great regional mu- 
seums, which cannot match the buying power of federally funded institutions 
Said Howard W. Johnson, president of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts: “This 
isn't parochialism or regional pride. The issue is, how do we retain the cultural 
strength of our cities?” 





*Those who compare the portrait on the dollar bill may wonder why it shows Washington facing 
right. while in the Stuart he faces left. In 1918 George Smillie, the government engraver responsible 
for the artwork on the bill, for reasons lost to history deliberately etched Washington's image in re- 
verse. With further artistic license, he made some changes in Washington’s clothes and features 
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Homosexual men and women are making progress toward equality 


andering into the New Town 

section of Chicago’s North 

Side, a visitor quickly notices 
| the changed city scene: male 
couples in tight jeans and with close- 
cropped hair walk together; the crowd 
watching a volleyball game in Lincoln 
Park is all male, so are most of the peo- 
ple taking the spring air on a strip of beach 
along Lake Michigan. In the past few 
years New Town has become Chicago's 
first center of open homosexual activity, 
with an initial result that could have 
been predicted a decade ago: last 
summer roving gangs of young 
toughs shouting anti-homosexual 
epithets beat up a number of men 
strolling the streets of the area late 
| at night 
| What followed, however, would 
have been remarkable if not un- 
thinkable in Chicago or in many 
other major American cities just a 
few years ago, Gay Life, a local ho- 
mosexual weekly, organized street 
patrols to stop the assaults. They 
were also aided by “straight” vol- 
unteers from neighborhood com- 
munity associations. Moreover, 
they were helped by the Chicago 
police. Says a rather astonished 
Grant Ford. publisher of Gay Life 
“The community groups came to 
our help right away. They saw us 
as neighbors rather than gays. The 
police were even more amazing 
They were totally cooperative.” 

In its way, what happened in 
New Town symbolizes a national 
trend that is changing the lives of 
the American minority that forms 
the gay society. Homosexual men 
and women are coming out of the 
closet as never before to live open- 
ly. They are colonizing areas of big 
cities as their own turf, operating 
bars and even founding churches in con- 
servalive small towns, and setting up a na- 
tionwide network of organizations to offer 
counseling and companionship to those 
gays—still the vast majority—who con- 
tinue to conceal their sexual orientation. 
As in New Town, gay people still encoun- 
ter suspicion and hostility, and occasion- 
ally violence. and their campaign to live 
openly and freely is still far from won 
But they are gaining a degree of accep- 
tance and even sympathy from hetero- 
sexuals, many of whom are still unsure 
how to deal with them, that neither 
straights nor gays would have thought 
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possible just the day before yesterday 
The evolving status of gays, and the 
way they are perceived by heterosexuals, 
is all the more surprising because of the 
nature of the gay society. Homosexuals 
form the most amorphous and isolated 
though also the most pervasive—of all 
American minorities. Blacks and Hispan- 
ics, for example, are unified to a large de- 
gree by physical characteristics, history, 
customs and often socioeconomic posi- 


| tion. “We cul across every socioeconomic 





Patrons relaxing at coffee bar of Club Milwaukee baths 
Out of the closet as never before 


| line, every racial line.” says Jean O'Leary, 
co-leader of the National Gay Task Force 
“We're in every profession you can imag- 
ine.” Says Robert L. Livingston, a gay 
member of the New York City commis- 
| sion on human rights: “Homosexuals are 
| disco babies and Goldwater Republi- 
| cans.” He is not exaggerating: Donald 
Embinder, 44, gay publisher of Blueboy, 
something like a homosexual Playboy 
(circ, 135,000), once campaigned for Ar- 
| izona’s senior Senator 
Today the gays lack a recognized lead- 
ership: the heads of their organizations 
| speak for only a tiny minority of a mi- 


| nority, and alone among American lead- 
ers they have no census of their constit- 
uency. The Institute of Sex Research, 
founded by Alfred C. Kinsey, defines a ho- 
mosexual as anyone who has had more 
than six sexual experiences with a mem- 
ber of the same gender. On that basis, 
the institute estimates that homosexuals 
constitute 10% of the U.S. population 
(13% of the males, 5% of the females). 
Of these, according to gay leaders, per- 
haps only 1% or so are out of the closet. 


pussies The rest are still known as homo- 


sexuals only to themselves and per- 
haps a few trusted friends. Until a 
decade ago, they had nothing in 
common but their sexual orienta- 
tion and fear of society’s contempt 

The turning point came in the 
summer of 1969 in Manhattan's 
Greenwich Village, when 400 gays 
flooded the streets for several nights 
to protest police raids on the Stone- 
wall Inn, a homosexual bar on 
Christopher Street. The anti-Viet 
Nam, civil rights and women’s 
rights movements all helped galva- 
nize gays into thinking that they, 
too, could make a claim on society 
for recognition of their basic rights 
and point of view. Since then, the 
gay rights movement has impressed 
the nation’s consciousness strongly 
enough to gain an ironic tribute: the 
rise of an alarmed, organized and 
vehement opposition that includes 
fundamentalist churches 

The struggle is being fought on 
many levels. Politically, the move- 
ment’s victories are now barely bal- 
ancing its defeats. Thirty-nine cit- 
ies, towns and counties, including 
Detroit, Washington. D.C., and 
Minneapolis, have enacted ordi- 
nances forbidding discrimination 
against homosexuals in jobs and 
housing, but only five of those commu- 
nities have been added to the list in the 
past two years. The city council in sup- 
posedly blasé and sophisticated New 
York City defeated such an ordinance in 
1978. Last week the Connecticut house 
of representatives voted down a gay rights 
bill 

Singer Anita Bryant's well-publicized 
anti-homosexual crusade in 1977 led to 
the repeal of gay rights ordinances in 
Dade County, Fla., Wichita, Kans., St 
Paul and Eugene, Ore. But Bryant's ef- 
forts also prodded gays by the tens of thou- 
sands to join homosexual rights organi- 
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Lesbians at women's disco, Sahara, in Manhattan; Casablanca Records’ Marc Paul Simon (right) and Lover Ray Webster at home in Los Angeles 





zauions. In Washington, D.C., last fall, the 
gays organized to help elect Marion Bar- 
ry as mayor. A staunch gay rights ad- 
vocate, Barry has expressed gratitude for 
their support. Says Tom Bostow, president 
of Washington's Gertrude Stein Demo- 
cratic Club: “The single person who elect- 
ed Barry was Anita Bryant.” The gays 
also mobilized enough strength at the 
polls in California last November to turn 
down, 3 to 2, a proposition that would 
have permitted school boards to fire any 
openly homosexual teachers 


n 1975 the Civil Service Commission, 

responding to a federal court decision, 

issued guidelines stating that people 

could not be denied federal employ- 
ment solely because of homosexuality 
The guidelines do not govern some “ex- 
cepted” departments. Among these, the 
Foreign Service and the Agency for In- 
ternational Development of the State De- 
partment officially ended discrimination 
against homosexuals two years ago, but 
the FBI and CIA are still holding out. The 
Defense Department clings to a hard-line 
policy: “Known homosexuals are sepa- 
rated from the military service.” 

Some 40 Congressmen are now spon- 
soring an amendment to the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 that would forbid discrim- | 
ination in jobs, housing, public facilities | 
or federally aided programs on the basis | 
of “affectional or sexual orientation,” as 
well as race or religion. It has little chance 
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of passage this year. In the future, each 
side will probably win a vote here and 
there, but in the nation as a whole the 
gays and the anti-gays seem to have 
fought each other to a political standstill 

That is not the case on the social and 
psychological fronts, where the increasing 
openness and the acceptance of gays is 
startling. Significantly, some 120 national 
corporations, including such major com- 
panies as AT&T and IBM, have an- 
nounced that they do not discriminate in 
hiring or promoting people because they 
are homosexual. Television and movies 
are treating gay themes more openly and 


The scene on San Francisco's Castro Street 
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sympathetically. ABC’s hit series Soap, for 
example, has two homosexual characters, 
one a macho football player. Another sign 
of the times: Advice Columnist Ann Lan- 
ders, a stalwart champion of traditional 
morality, now counsels parents not to be 
ashamed of their homosexual children 

In several big cities—New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago—gays have moved into run- 
down neighborhoods, renovated buildings 
and set up their own bustling communi- 
ties. One of the best-established gay 
neighborhoods is in San Francisco, where 
homosexuals are flocking by the thou- 
sands from all over the country to Castro 
Street and the Haight-Ashbury section, 
once the capital of hippiedom. They 
are even being recruited for the police 
department 

The district was once represented on 
the city board of supervisors by Harvey 
Milk, a gay leader who was killed in No- 
vember by Daniel James White, a for- 
mer member of the board and a political 
opponent. Now running for the seat is 
Leonard Matlovich, who was discharged 
from the Air Force four years ago in a 
test case on homosexual rights. 

Even outside such “gay ghettos” as 
San Francisco's, the most striking evi- 
dence of the movement is the astonishing 
proliferation of organizations dedicated 
publicly to serving homosexuals. whether 
out of or still in the closet. They are de- 
signed to help gays in what is still in the 


| overw helming majority of cases a lonely 
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The rich, assertive flavour of true Scotch is an 
acquired taste. 

Most Scotches try to make things easier for a 
beginner by toning down this taste with less expensive and 
less flavourful grain whiskies. 

We're willing to risk putting you off, by putting more 
of the true Scotch taste into Teacher's Highland Cream. 
In fact, we use more of the expensive malt whiskies 
than almost any other Scotch. 4 

And malt whisky is what gives Scotch its initially ' 
difficult but ultimately rewarding taste. 

The taste that sophisticated Scotch drinkers have 
learned to appreciate. 

But don’t get discouraged. Even for them, it wasn’t 


love at first sip. T f 
Alesson in Scotch. 
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Struggle: first the battle within themselves 
to face the truth about their sexual ori- 
entation, then the excruciatingly difficult 
decision whether or not to “come out” 
—and if so, when and to whom. 

A few younger gays, especially in big 
cities, have never hidden their identities. 
Benefiting from the progress of the move- 
ment, they have lived openly as homo- 
sexuals since they first realized that they 
were gay But they are a tiny minority of 
a minority Says Robin MacCormack, a 
gay assistant to Boston Mayor Kevin 
White: “I am just one very fortunate per- 
son. In those buildings in the financial dis- 
trict and all around the city, there are 
people who go to work every day won- 
dering: ‘Is this the day I'm going to let 
something slip? Is this the day I’m going 
to lose career chances or even my job?’ 
It’s a costume party, for gays and straights 
alike. Sometimes it’s come as you are, but 
most often it’s come as you aren't.” 


ven among those gays who have 

decided to reveal their sexuality, 

very few are all the way out of the 

closet. Some reveal their homosex- 
uality to a few trusted friends but not to 
parents; some to parents but not to grand- 
parents; some to families and friends but 
not employers. They are never sure of the 
reaction they will get. A young San 
Francisco attorney who handles the ac- 
count of a major oil company for one of 
the city’s most prestigious law firms final- 
ly steeled himself to reveal his homo- 
sexuality to one of his senior partners at 
dinner. The boss said he did not care, but 
cautioned the lawyer not to tell the other 
senior partners just yet. Elaine Noble, an- 
other assistant to Boston Mayor White, 
belongs to a 200-member organization of 
Boston-area lesbian professionals—bank- 
ers, lawyers, stockbrokers, ad people. She 
is one of merely a handful of members 
who have openly proclaimed their sexual 
orientation. 

About the only way that homosexuals 
could find companionship until a few 
years ago was in gay bars or cruising cer- 
tain streets. (One result: the rate of al- 
coholism among homosexuals is estimat- 
ed at 20% to 30%, three to four times the 
rate among all adult Americans.) Today 
Washington, D.C., has more than 80 ho- 
mosexual organizations, and Boston, with 
70. even has one for overweight lesbians. 

These organizations generally divide 
into two types. Many are primarily meet- 
ing, counseling and support groups for ho- 
mosexual lawyers, doctors, businessmen, 
teachers, whatever. A person calling such 
a group will be put in touch with other 
gay males or lesbians with whom he or 
she can arrange quiet dinners and talks 
about professional or social problems. The 
organizations are particularly helpful for 
older gays who have no desire to patron- 
ize bars or discos catering to homosexuals, 
and whose life-style is far removed from 
the tight-jeans set. 

The other type of homosexual orga- 
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nization is the community service group. 
For the religiously inclined, there is a na- 
tional gay church: the Metropolitan Com- 
munity Church, headquartered in Los 
Angeles and including 80 congregations 
throughout the U.S. In Boston, the Ho- 
mophile Community Health Service pro- 
vides psychological counseling for gays 
who fear that straight doctors will tell 
them that the source of all gays’ prob- 
lems is their homosexuality. 

Despite these new forms of support, 
gays still often feel isolated and persecut- 
ed. There are now three homosexual bath- 
houses in Milwaukee, a sign in a way of 
how far the movement has come. But 
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Rights demonstration in New York 
Suspicion, hostility, and even violence. 
there has been a price to pay: since last 
year, police have arrested 36 men on 
charges of disorderly conduct, though the 
police found enough evidence to arraign 
only four. Says Milwaukee District At- 
torney E. Michael McCann: “I view the 
homosexual community as a quiet but 
suppurating sore on the body politic.” 
Even in cities or states that have free- 
dom-of-sex laws, the gays are often in 
danger of losing jobs, or their apartments, 
if they come out. Says Gay Boston At- 
torney John P. Ward, speaking of Mas- 
sachusetts, whose highest court has hand- 
ed down two notably liberal decisions: 
“What the law really is is what happens 
in the little district courts, and between 
you and the police officer—and the law 
has to change considerably before the 
message goes out to places like Fitchburg 





and Leominster that it is not open season 
on homosexuals.” 

As a result, while the gay rights 
movement is definitely moving ahead, the 
life-styles of homosexuals vary widely 
throughout the nation. Some examples: 
>» In Mankato, Minn. (pop. 32,000), Jim 
Chalgren, 27, and five other men were 
thrown out of the Trader and Trapper 
Discothéque in 1976 for dancing togeth- 
er. Now Chalgren occasionally dances 
with other men in bars and encounters 
nothing worse than name-calling. In fact, 
he has organized gay dances that are held 
every three or four months in hotel ball- 
rooms, drawing crowds of as many as 130. 
But, he says, “there are people who meet 
at our dances who will avoid each other 
if they cross paths in a hardware store. It 
can still be a disaster to be identified as 
gay in Mankato.” 
> In Macon, Ga. (pop. 150,000), two gay 
bars compete for customers with no po- 
lice harassment. But the only proclaimed 
homosexual in town is Dise Jockey John- 
ny Fambro, who came out last fall to help 
organize opposition to an Anita Bryant 
rally. “Susan,” a lesbian who works at 
nearby Robins Air Force Base, attended 
the anti-Bryant demonstration but would 
not carry a picket sign because she feared 
she would not get a security clearance; 
nor will she take her roommate “Doris” 
to parties. 
> In Cambridge, Mass., the Harvard- 
Radcliffe Gay Student Association meets 
openly every Wednesday night to hear 
speeches and play readings, and has 
thrown parties that attracted as many as 
300 students from the area. At Harvard 
Law School, gays have acquired consid- 
erable clout; the school now will not allow 
any law firms that discriminate against 
homosexuals to use its placement service 
for employment interviews. But gay stu- 
dents at Harvard Business School still 
keep their homosexuality a deep secret 
for fear that it will hurt their employment 
prospects with major corporations when 
they graduate. The chairwoman of the 
Radcliffe Lesbians Association asks that 
her name not be printed in TIME because 
“I would just as soon my relations in Cal- 
ifornia did not know.” 

Among the gays, there is a basic split 
between those who flaunt a defiant life- 
style and the closeted, who grant that 
“drag queens” and “flaming fags” have 
called attention to the gays’ plight by 
marching in the streets, yet would never 
dream of emulating them. There are oth- 
er divisions. Black homosexuals charge, 
with some justice, that the gay rights 
movement is dominated by whites who 
are often no less racist than straight so- 
ciety. At the same time they are rejected, 
and vehemently, by heterosexual blacks. 
Says Terri Clark, a Washington lesbian 
activist: “The black community is ex- 
tremely homophobic, because it feels that 
the [homosexual] person has been cor- 
rupted by the white man’s perversions.” 

Lesbians often feel themselves to be 
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the most persecuted minority of all. 
One reason is economic: working at low- 
paying jobs, they usually do not have as 
much money as gay males, who are often 
successful in the straight world. Nor do 
homosexual men usually have children to 
support, as do a fair number of. lesbians 
who have finally admitted their sexual 
orientation. Many female homosexuals 
think they have less in common with gay 
men than with heterosexual feminists, 
who have now largely accepted them af- 
ter some early misgivings. 

The males are also far more visible 
than the females in performing one of the 
most fascinating roles of the gay rights 
movement: influencing straight culture. 
Male homosexuals have long been par- 
ticularly active in the world of the arts, 
where they often can work openly with 








Leonard Matlovich (right) campaigning for seat on San Francisco board of supervisors 


whom are themselves gay, introduce to 
straight audiences whatever new look or 
sound catches on at Fire Island or other 
gathering places for gays. Says David 
Rothenberg, a gay who used to be a pub- 
licist on Broadway: “If I were a business- 
man, I'd walk Christopher Street la gay 
parade ground in Manhattan’s Green- 
wich Village] because that’s what they'll 
be selling at Lamston’s next year.” 

The outstanding example of gay taste 
going straight is the popularity of disco 
lights, dancing and music, which swept 
the homosexual clubs of Fire Island and 
Manhattan long before they caught on 
among straights. Some gays feel that ho- 
mosexuals especially long to lose them- 
selves in the kind of glittery, dream-fan- 
tasy world created by discos. Says one gay 
editor: “To me, Studio 54 is the epitome 








no fear of losing their livelihood if they 
have the talent; Novelist Truman Capote 
and Playwright Tennessee Williams are 
two notable examples. But the new in- 
fluence of homosexuals is something quite 
different: their dress, tastes and speech are 
being adopted by many straights who 
would be stunned if they knew the 
origins of the latest fashions or fads. 

The extent of this influence is diffi- 
cult to pin down since there is no readily 
identifiable “gay aesthetic.” For every 
flamboyant gay male who parades about 
in tight-fitting Levi's and bomber jacket 
(one current uniform), there are others 
who wear three-piece pinstripe suits, and 
even the strollers in New Town and Cas- 
tro Street will affect one look today and 
another tomorrow. What does seem to be 
true, however, is that some open gays, feel- 
ing themselves to be rebels against con- 
ventional society, search restlessly for new 
fashions that run counter to the straight 
taste of the moment. Then fashion de- 
signers and music executives, some of 








A divided leadership on strategy, tactics and political goals. 


of the gay aesthetic’—a sentiment that 
might startle many of that watering hole’s 
patrons. 

Music executives know that the songs 
and performers that most excite gay au- 
diences have the best chance of selling na- 
tionally. Music indeed is one field in 
which being gay can be a benefit. Marc 
Paul Simon, vice president of Casablanca 
Record and Filmworks in Los Angeles, 
told a boss about his homosexuality his 
second day on an earlier job at Twen- 
tieth Century Fox Records. Says Simon: 
“I made it a selling point. I told him that 
I would be an advantage, since the best 
clubs are gay.” 

A male homosexual model, acclaimed 
as one of the world’s best-dressed men, 
cites examples of fashion takeovers. “The 
first time I saw men wearing Adidas run- 
ning shoes as part of casual wear was in 
the homosexual community on Fire Is- 
land several years ago. Now it has be- 
come a fashion staple in the straight 
world.” Gays were among the first to wear 
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baggy white painters’ pants, though such 
garments are now being bought by het- 
erosexual men and women. In more el- 
egant ensembles, the wearing of silk 
scarves with sport coats or suits began 
among gays and is now catching on with 
dressy straights. 

More generally, homosexuals adopted 
long hair before it became de rigueur for 
young males of all persuasions; once long 
hair was in, the gays led the swing to short 
back and sides. There is, in fact, a saying 
among homosexuals that straights will 
adopt a fashion just as avante-garde gays 
are turning to something new. 


f the gays are split over fashions and 

life-styles, they are splintered in mat- 

ters of politics and strategy. Last Feb- 

ruary delegates to a national con- 
ference sponsored by a coalition of gay 
male and lesbian organizations in Phil- 
adelphia voted to stage a march on Wash- 
ington on Oct. 14 to urge passage of 
gay-rights legislation across the country. 
But many gays shudder at the prospect 
of more militant and flamboyant homo- 
sexuals besieging Capitol Hill in full view 
of the TV cameras. The opponents of 
the march fear it will cause a damaging 
backlash. Says Doug Wright, a Wash- | 
ington, D.C., editor: “That's like hand- 
ing Anita Bryant a victory she can’t get | 
anywhere else.” 

The movement is also split on ulti- 
mate goals. Most gays want only to be al- 
lowed to live openly and freely without | 
suffering any penalty from society. But 
the radical fringe is agitating for the re- 
peal of laws making sexual contact be- 
tween adult gays and young boys a crime. 
The idea horrifies many homosexuals, 
who are well aware of the deep-seated 
fear among many parents that gays are 
out to seduce or enthrall straight children, 
a view homosexual leaders hotly deny. 

Whatever course the organized gay 
movement may take, and whatever its vic- 
tories or defeats, the outlook is for more 
and more homosexuals to come at least 
partly out of the closet. Says Chicago Psy- 
chologist Jon Jost: “Ten or 15 years ago, 
homosexuality was just not discussed, and 
many people suffered because they sim- 
ply did not know that there have always 
been people like themselves. Everything 
that has happened in the past few years 
has reduced the potential for that isola- 
tion. Just hearing the word gay, reading 
it in a newspaper, seeing a gay person, 
real or fictional, on television—any of 
those things make it easier for a person 
to come out.” 

Nor can heterosexual society again ig- 
nore the subject of homosexuality, as 
many straights devoutly wish it could. 
Says Eric Rofes, a gay teacher in a Cam- 
bridge, Mass., private school: “Ten years 
ago, few people knew that they knew a 
gay person. Today, most kids grow up 
knowing that they know someone who is 
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gay.” Knowledge, however, does not 7 
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Masters & Johnson on Homosexuality 





An exclusive preview of the famed sex researchers’ newest study 


© doubt about it, Gynecologist Wil- 
Ni: Howell Masters, 63, and Psy- 
chologist Virginia Johnson, 54, are 
a contemporary phenomenon. Since 1954 
the famous sex-research duo have sold 
nearly 750,000 hard-cover copies of their 
five books, trained 7,000 sex therapists, 
observed more than 10,000 orgasms in 
their St. Louis lab, and treated 2,500 “sex- 
ually dysfunctional” couples, achieving a 
| remarkable success rate of 80% Along 
the way. they have become undisputed 
stars of a burgeoning sexual research in- 
dustry, a fact acknowledged last year 
when the board of their Reproductive Bi- 
ology Research Foundation finally per- 
suaded them to change its name to the 
Masters and Johnson Institute 
Like their predecessor Alfred Kinsey, 
they have found that poking into the sex 
lives of Americans can be unsettling. 
Their first and most impressive book, Hu- 
| man Sexual Response, published in 1966, 
was a meticulous, pioneering inquiry into 





the physiology of sex: it dispelled myths | } 


about this taboo subject that even doc- 
tors believed in—for example, that sex- 
ual activity stops with age. But their work, 
especially such controversial aspects of it 
as their use of sexual surrogates as part- 
ners assisting in the treatment of impo- 
tent men. brought upon them the wrath 
of the pious. 

Now M&J apparently feel that the 
public is ready for their clinical findings 
on a more controversial form of sex: ho- 
mosexuality. They can hardly be accused 
of rushing into print—the homosexual re- 
search project began in 1964 and the lab- 
oratory work was finished in 1968. The 
book reports on the sexual performance 
of 176 homosexuals—94 men, 82 women 

—ranging in age from 21 to 54. The ho- 
mosexuals were compared with two 
groups of heterosexuals: 567 men and 
women culled from the original partic- 
ipants in the Human Sexual Response 
study and 114 new volunteers. As before. 
these human guinea pigs went through 
their sexual paces in the M&J labora- 
tory, with the ever vigilant scientists 
standing by. notebooks in hand 

Masters and Johnson are at last let- 
ting the public in on what they found. In 
Boston next week Littl, Brown and Co 
is publishing their widely awaited Homo- 
sexuality in Perspective ($17.50), a dense- 
ly documented 450-page tome that has 
already prompted gossipy guesses about 
what it does and does not reveal 

Voyeurs will have to search hard for 
easy delights. The study concentrates on 
the bodily processes of sex, in highly tech- 
nical language. and has almost nothing 
to say about the psychology. ethics or or- 
igins of homosexuality. nor does it address 
the question of whether the lack of any 
procrealive aspect to sex affects homo- 
sexuality. The conclusions are stated with 
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caution and caveats—the sample is small 
and may not be representative of the gen- 
eral homosexual population. There is also 
a warning that sex in the lab may differ 
from sex at home. As Masters told TIME 
Correspondent Ruth Galvin: “We can’t 
say what happens beneath the sheets 
when the lights are out.” The prose is 
opaque, studded with such assaults on 
English as “stimulative approach oppor- 
tunity” (foreplay) and “vocalized perfor- 
mance concerns” (talking about sex). Still, 
Masters and Johnson have produced a 
thought-provoking inquiry into the sex- 
ual life of homosexuals. Some highlights: 
>» Committed homosexuals (those who 


William Masters and Virginia Johnson at work 











can cause lower abdominal pain in wom- 
en, comparable to the familiar testicular 
pain in men. 

> Heterosexual sex fantasies are common | 
among homosexuals, mirroring the homo- 
sexual fantasies occasionally indulged in 
by many heterosexuals. 

Perhaps the most intriguing finding 
is not about homosexuals, but about het- 
erosexuals. As Masters and Johnson tell 
it, heterosexuals are generally bumblers 
in their lovemaking: they hurry sex, mis- 
read signals, and communicate poorly. | 
Men usually assume, wrongly, that lubri- 
cation of the vagina means that the 
woman is ready for intercourse. Many 
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in their St. Louis institute 





Scrupulously neutral in their attitudes toward homosexuality 


have lived together at least one year) have 
a more relaxed understanding of their 
partners’ sexual needs than most hetero- 
sexuals, married and unmarried, presum- 
ably because it is easier to understand 
one’s own sex than the opposite sex 

>» Homosexuals and heterosexuals they 
studied—all of them preselected for “sex- 


| ual efficiency”—have about the same low 


rate of failure to reach orgasm: 3% 
> “Ambisexuals.” M & J's term for their 
admittedly small sampling of twelve bi- 
sexuals who are equally attracted to both 
sexes, have few sex fantasies and rarely 
fantasize about real people 

> In lesbian lovemaking. which many sex 
researchers believe can teach heterosex- 
ual males a thing or two about how to ap- 
proach women. committed couples devote 
an “extraordinary” amount of time to sex- 
ual play. For example. stimulation of the 
breasts. usually begun by heterosexual 
men within 30 seconds of sexual activity. 
begins much later among lesbians 

> Prolonged lovemaking without orgasm 


women have no idea how men like to 
be touched sexually, and most men mas- 
sage the female genitals in a straight- | 
forward gung-ho style that women find 
harsh. And enjoyment of sex is clouded 
by the fear of not reaching orgasm. Say 
Masters and Johnson: “Preoccupation 
with orgasmic attainment was expressed | 
time and again by heterosexual men and 
women during interrogation after each 
testing session.” 

A third of all heterosexual women 
said that their breasts are not a partic- 
ularly important erogenous zone, yet 
many considered breast play exciting be- 
cause men seemed to enjoy it, Unlike les- 
bians. who knew that touching the breasts 
can be painful during certain times of the 
menstrual cycle, heterosexual men almost 
always touched the breasts in the same 
way. Even when breast play caused pain. 
the wives reported the fact to the research- 
ers. bul not to their husbands. Say Mas- 
ters and Johnson: “When the husbands | 
were queried separately. they expressed 
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surprise at their wives’ cyclic distress, and 
the unanimous reaction was ‘Why didn’t 
she tell me?’ 

The sex researchers suggest an obvi- 
Ous answer: poor sexual communication 
between men and women rests on the as- 
sumption, shared by both sexes, that men 
are natural leaders and experts in sex and 
therefore must be doing the right thing. 
“The burden of sexual performance is on 
the man,” says Johnson, “the burden of 
trying to guess when she’s interested, what 
she wants, how she wants it, and so on.” 
Adds Masters: “What we have established 
in this book is that the male will have to 
give up his position as sex expert and the 
one with the greater sexual facility 
—which he doesn’t have.” 





omosexuals, who do not have the 
burden of deciphering the opposite 
sex, generally communicate better. 
Committed, attached homosexuals are 
less preoccupied with orgasm than mar- 
ried heterosexuals, and more aware of the 
exact level of their partners’ sexual ex- 
citement. And single gays did better than 
single straights. Masters and Johnson 
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found the same patterns among the am- 
bisexuals: they acted like homosexuals 
when they were with homosexuals (e.g., 
more communication) and like heterosex- 
uals while making heterosexual love (e.g., 
an assumption that the male should take 
the lead). To Masters and Johnson, this 
is clearly a result of “cultural influence” 
—ambisexuals pick up different cues on 
how heterosexuals and homosexuals 
make love. 

The ambisexuals seemed well adjust- 
ed. They had no psychiatric or work prob- 
lems, but were detached and lonely, and 
fantasized very little, a fact that the re- 
searchers cannot explain. The chapter on 
sex fantasies comes with a deflating warn- 
ing: don’t make too much of the findings 
because they came from only 132 people, 
were gathered a decade or more ago, and 
will not be reported in full until the next 
Masters and Johnson book, Human Sex- 
ual Inadequacy IT, due in 1981. Still, the 
preliminary findings show that fantasies 
of forced sex were the most popular fan- 
tasies among lesbians and the second most 
popular among homosexual men, hetero- 
sexual men and heterosexual women. 

The primary fantasy found in the two 
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heterosexual groups was a recurring day- 
dream of sex with a different partner. On 


the other hand, the leading fantasies of 


gay men involved body parts—usually the 
genitals and buttocks. Homosexual fan- 
tasies about forced sex were more violent 
and sadistic than those among heterosex- 
uals. Straight women repeatedly conjured 
up images of gang rape but the assaults 
were relatively tame: although the wom- 
an is given no choice in the matter, she is 
treated lovingly by a circle of panting ad- 
mirers. In most cases the lesbian version 
of these fantasies showed a theme of re- 
venge against another woman. The day- 
dreamer engineers the humiliation of the 
woman and then stands by enjoying it. 
Straight men had less violent fantasies 
about forced sex than gay men, and in 
fact played the part of rapist slightly less 
often than they did that of the rapee—a 
helpless male ravished against his will by 
a group of lusty women. 

The finding that homosexuals often 
fantasize about having heterosexual sex 
confirms reports from some psychologists 
and counselors. For instance, in the re- 
cent book on female homosexuality Our 





A scientist begins a 50-year study on homosexual couples. 


Right to Love: A Lesbian Resource Book, 
Los Angeles Clinical Psychologist Nancy 
Toder reports that many of her lesbian pa- 
tients talk of sexual feelings or dreams 
about men. Toder thinks that these mus- 
ings are partly out of curiosity, partly rem- 
iniscences of sleeping with men. There is 
no evidence, however, that homosexuals 
dream of straight sex any more than het- 
erosexuals dream of gay sex. 

One of the book’s most unexpected 
findings did not come out of the homo- 
sexual research project, but from sex ther- 
apy provided for gays—itself something 
ofa pioneering venture. Between 1968 and 
1977 the researchers treated, for various 
sexual problems, 151 homosexuals, in- 
cluding 54 men and 13 women who want- 
ed to convert or revert to heterosexuality. 
M&J do not list a success rate for such 
conversions, only a known failure rate. 
That failure rate is now at 35%, and is 
not expected to exceed 45% when all the 
five-year follow-ups are completed. For 
professional therapists, many of whom be- 
lieve that such conversions are rare or im- 
possible, this is likely to be the book’s most 
surprising statistic. It would mean that a 
permanent, or at least long-term, switch 
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to heterosexuality is possible more than 
half the time among gays who are highly 
motivated to change. 

Masters and Johnson consider these 
findings subsidiary to the main, and real- 
ly not very surprising, point of the book: 
there are no differences between hetero- 
sexuals and homosexuals in the physical 
processes of lubrication, erection, ejacu- 
lation and orgasm. Says Masters: “The en- 
tire orgasmic experience is indistinguish- 
able.” Indeed, the researchers believe that 
their demonstration of “nearly identical 
response vectors” will gradually lead to 
more public acceptance of homosexuality. 



















public opposition to homosexuality 

hardly depends on the notion that 
gays have different kinds of orgasms. 
M & J are probably right, however, to sug- 
gest that one significant byproduct of their 
book will be better medical care for ho- 
mosexuals, who have been badly treated 
by doctors. In the past, for instance, some 
doctors refused to give them rectal ex- 
aminations for fear of causing arousal, a 
concern that has never been shown by gy- 
necologists conducting vaginal examina- 
tions. Says Dr. Robert Kolodny, M & J’s 
heir apparent at the research institute: 
“Documenting the similarity of physio- 
logical process gives less excuse for the 
health-care professional to shrink from 
treatment of the homosexual patient, un- 
der the pretext that his health problems 
may be in some way different.” 

Though Masters and Johnson are 
scrupulously neutral in their attitudes to- 
ward homosexuality, their latest study is 
sure to have a social impact simply be- 
cause it devotes so much attention to the 
gay life. As Johnson says: “People who 
stop and think will say, hey, these are 
somebody’s brothers and sisters, wives 
and husbands, sons and daughters, friends 
and neighbors, and they are loved and lov- 
ing human beings.” The book has anoth- 
er implicit message for heterosexuals: it 
is that homosexuality is not going to go 
away, whether society ignores it, accepts 
it or rejects it. In fact, by looking hon- 
estly, if critically, at the gay life, straight 
men and women may learn important les- 
sons in lovemaking. Among them: that 
nothing succeeds so much as treating sex- 
ual partners with consideration, under- 
standing and unhurried gentleness. Says 
Masters, “These are the big things to come 
out of this book at long range, I have a 
hunch.” 

And perhaps something more general 
and therapeutic as well. Masters and 
Johnson's physiological approach in all 
their work has drawn much fire from 
those who rightly point out that there is 
more to human affection than rates of or- 
gasm. But that same narrow focus on bi- 
ology has given to many readers both 
knowledge and a sense of legitimacy about 
sex that they never had, and that can be 
a liberation for men and women of any 
persuasion. = 


Te judgment is questionable, for 
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FILL IT WITH STEREO SOUND, 


NOT WITH STEREO EQUIPMENT. 


With Centrex by Pioneer 
music systems around, why 
should you put up with the in- 
convenience of components? 

In the hope, somehow, 
that a room full of complicated 
stuff will help the music? 

Listen. 

The simple, reasonably 
priced Centrex system shown 
here can punch out 12 watts 
of RMS power through each 
speaker. Enough to drive the 
neighbors berserk. 

[t can reproduce a fre- 
quency range from 40 cycles- 
per-second to 20,000 cycles- 
per-second. 

It can limit shrilly distor- 
tion to only 0.8% of the total 
sound. Less distortion than 


many component systems cost- 


ing over $600. 


The reason all this happens 


is simple. Centrex systems, 
underneath it all, are really 
components. Beautifully engi- 
neered audio components 
in a tastefully designed pack- 
age. Component stereo with- 
out components. 
And if you'd go see your 
Centrex dealer nght now, 
he'd be happy to confirm what 
youre thinking right now. 
That it all really does sound 
too good to be true. 





Pioneer Electronics of America, 1925 E.Dominguez St.,Long Beach,CA 90810 CENITTRESX 
by PIONEER 






She wore litthe more than 
a slip and a pout as Maggie in 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof and as 
the unhappy hooker Gloria 
Wandrous in Butterfield 8. In 
Cleopatra, her and 
baubles barely covered the up- 
per and lower regions of the 
Nile. What a costume change 
then, for Elizabeth Taylor, in pri- 
vate life Mrs. John Warner 
wife of the junior Senator from 
Virginia. Dutifully observing a 
62-year-old Senate tradition 
might understandably 


bangles 


she 





de Brantes) exchanged 
26 years ago. Then came the 
more solemn religious ceremo- 
ny in a tapestry-draped 12th 
century chapel close by the 
President's Chateau de l’Etoile 
outside Authon. For that oc- 
casion, Jacinte wore a tradi- 
tional flowing white dress, tulle 
veil and pillbox hat, all by 
Jean-Louis Scherrer, one of her 
mother’s favorite designers 
The altar billowed with blue 


Vows 


white and pink jacinthes (hya 
cinths). After the honeymoon 


Senate Wives Warner and Magnuson at Gray Ladies’ muster 


have skipped, Liz donned a 
Red Cross Gray Ladies’ uni- 
form and joined Mrs. Warren 
Magnuson of Washington and 
other Senate wives at a volun- 
teers’ luncheon. Once Senate 
wives rolled bandages for 
World War I wounded. Now 
they meet regularly to make 
nonpolitical talk along with 
hand puppets and clothing 
for a Washington children’s 
hospital 


How happily the President 
of France forsook 
state for an affaire de coeur 
Splendid in morning coat, tall 
smiling Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 
gave his arm to his youngest 
daughter Jacinte, 19. who be 
came the bride of Architect 
Philippe Guibout, 29. For the 
civil ceremony the couple and 
attendants crowded into the 
same minuscule town hall in 
the Loire Valley farming vil 
lage of Authon in which Gis 
card pére et mére (Anne-Aymone 
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affairs of 


the couple will move into a 
two-room Paris flat not far 
from the apartment of another 
pair of distinguished newly- 
weds, Caroline of Monaco and 
Philippe Junot 


Writer-Reliefer Scroogie McGraw surrounded by fans 


The call from the Oval Of. 
fice customarily comes at about 
4 o'clock. “Ready to jog?” asks 
Jimmy Carter. Rosalynn Carter 
usually is. The presidential 
couple, in jogging attire, set out 
together on a course around the 
White House South Lawn 
(measured one memorable af- 
ternoon al a quarter-mile by 
panting correspondents who 
trailed Lyndon Johnson for 18 
laps on an improbable mobile 
press conference). The John 
son quarter-mile is not the only 
Carter family run. They cou- 
ple-jogged in Cairo and Jeru- 
salem on recent visits abroad 
Last week at Camp David, Ro- 
salynn reached a running high 
Trailed by 
agents togged out in double- 
barreled shotguns, the First 
Lady panted a full 4% miles 

This is the farthest Rosalynn 
has ever gone,” announced her 
proud husband, adding, “On 
good days, I like to go ten.” Oh 
shin ache 


two 


carloads of 


Some baseball pitchers are 
bad boys of winter: they come 
in low and inside with their 
typewriters and tell tales out of 
the clubhouse. Jim Bouton per- 
fected the pitch with Ball Four 
and as a sequel ex-Yankee 
Sparky Lyle this season spikes 
up dirt about the world champs 
in The Bronx Zoo. Then there's 
Philadelphia Phillies Reliefer 
Tug McGraw, 34. When his arm 
is in the whirlpool, McGraw’s 
mind ts busy thinking up base 
ball fairy tales for children. He 
is working on one about a boy 
from the Bowery and his dog 
who both make it to the ma- 
jors and another in which balls 
bats and gloves come alive 
“I'm sure lots of people want 
to read the other type of sto 
ry.” says Tug. “But I want to 
present some posilive things 
that kids can grow around 
And maybe make more ap 
pearances on the literary 
mound than the other type 
guarantees 


French President Giscard d'Estaing escorting Daughter Jacinte into wedding chapel near their family chateau 
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100s smoke 





New Camel Lights 100s! 


.—— The satisfaction of Camel Lights 100's 

ame tae solves the low tar/low taste problem. 
With an exclusive Camel rich blend 
specially formulated for smoother, 
Kojate(—m (sate ldam-saale).dalemblonelialce 
low tar 100 can match it for taste. 


New100’s_ Kings 
g Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
LIGHTS: 9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health 
LIGHTS 100's: 13 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mag. nicoune, av. per cigarette dy fF TC metnod. 























If you like the 
oven, keep it. If not, take 
it back to the dealer you bought 
it from within 30 days of purchase 
and Litton will refund your purchase price” 
Now what could be nicer than that? 

See your participating Litton 
. dealer for full details. H LITTON 


“All retums must be accompanied by dated proof of purchase 


It’s Litton’s 
unusual 


microwave oven 
home-trial offer: 
You like your 
microwave, 
or Litton 
buys it back! 


Can you think of a nicer 
way to find out how much you'll 
like microwave cooking? 


Neither can Litton. 
Now until May 31st, buy 


and take home any of this 
year’s full-line of countertop 
microwave ovens at its regular 
price. And try it in your own 
kitchen for 30 days. 


It comes with a Litton 


cookbook that shows you 
how easy microwave cooking really is. 




















Education 





Was the Kid Too 
Smart to Learn? 
Schoolboard vs. gifted child 


rom the day he entered first grade, 

blue-eyed Tommy Irwin was called 
a “behavior problem”—a disobedient pu- 
pil who did shoddy work. But after his 
third-grade teacher told the Irwins that 
their son had a “learning disability,” they 
hired an educational psychologist who 
tested Tommy. The conclusion: Tommy 
was not too slow but too quick for the 
classroom routine. His IQ was a very el- 
evated 169. “He was frustrated and bored 
to tears,” observes his father, Attorney 
Ronald Irwin. Now the Irwins are suing 
Illinois’ McHenry County School District 
for damages of $1 million, seeking a legal 
precedent that would compel increased 
education spending for the gifted. 

Not every dreary or rambunctious pu- 
pil is a genius, by any means. About 3% of 
the nation’s students are thought to be 
gifted, measured either by intelligence 
tests or a special flair for subjects such as 
mathematics or foreign languages. Special 








| programs for gifted students receive only 


token funding compared with programs 
for the handicapped and disadvantaged. 
Illinois, for example, spends $740 per 
child to educate its 220,000 handicapped, 
but only $40 per child for its approximate- 
ly 70,000 gifted students. The disparity is 
largely due to the notion that the gifted 
will flourish on their own. But increasing- 
ly that view is being challenged by cases 
like that of Tommy Irwin. 

At home, Tommy's gifts seemed evi- 
dent enough. He did not begin talking 








Tommy Irwin, building a battleship 


“He was frustrated and bored to tears.” 


until age two, but then he spoke in com- 
plete sentences. He was soon memorizing 
advanced charts of human anatomy, and 
could whip his grandfather at chess at age 
four. But at school Tommy produced con- 
flicting test results (once scoring low in 
mathematical ability, later achieving a 
very high score). Teachers frequently 
complained about his short attention 
span, and sent him to stand out in the hall 
to keep him from distracting the other 
children. Because of his undisciplined be- 
havior, he was at first denied admittance 
to the school’s twelve-week program for 
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gifted children; later, he was admitted. 
“But it was mostly arts and crafts with a 
few field trips run by a volunteer,” says his 
father. “There was not a trained teacher 
for the gifted.” Said Daniel DeRoche. 
Tommy’s principal at the Edgebrook ElI- 
ementary School: “He is the kind of child 
a teacher dreams of having once in a life- 
time. But now that we have him, we don’t 
know what to do with him.” The Irwins 
received permission to enroll Tommy, 
now a fifth-grader, in a Spanish class at 
McHenry High School, but even that per- 
mission was soon revoked after the board 
of education expressed concern about “es- 
tablishing a precedent.” 

The rejection was what led the Irwins 
to file suit. “It’s sad that it had to come to 
this,” says Ronald Irwin, “but years were 
going by and nothing was happening. For 
Tommy, it is already late.” Indeed the Ir- 
wins soon received a supporting phone 
call from a teacher, herself the mother of 
a gifted child, who warned, “There is se- 
rious danger that such children can be 
permanently damaged by the time they 
are eight.” 

Boredom is the rarely noted but dead- 
ly enemy of education. Not just the gifted 
but all sorts of children can become mis- 
fits, and even high school dropouts, if they 
have no alternatives to the traditional cur- 
riculum. McHenry School District Super- 
intendent Richard Farmer sympathizes 
with the Irwins. “We have been trying dil- 
igently,” says he, adding, “but in educa- 
tion, the scramble for funds is the name of | 
the game. When the cuts are made, the | 
handicapped programs are what is pro- 
tected. Gifted children always get their 
share of cuts. This lawsuit could answer a 
fundamental question, and if it is an- 
swered, that could be a great service to 
these special children.” ra 














Milestones 





SEPARATED. W. Michael Blumenthal, 53. 
US. Secretary of the Treasury; and Eileen 
Polley Blumenthal; after 28 years of mar- 
riage, three children. The couple sepa- 
rated once before, in 1977, but were rec- 
onciled the following year. No legal action 
is planned. 





DIVORCED. Liza Minnelli, 33, sparkle-eyed 
film actress and singer (Cabaret; New 
York, New York); and Jack Haley Jr., 45, 
movie producer (That's Entertainment!) 
and television executive; after 44 years 
of marriage; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. Nino Rota, 67, Italian composer best 
known for some 100 movie scores, includ- 
ing the Oscar-winning music for Godfa- 
ther I1 and nearly all of Director Federico 
Fellini's films; of a blood clot; in Rome. A 
native of Milan, Rota composed his first 
opera at 14 and in 1931 went tothe US. to | 
study at Philadelphia’s Curtis Institute. 








Returning to Italy two years later, he con- 
tinued writing operas (The Italian Straw 
Hav), symphonies and chamber works 
during his next 45 years, but achieved his 
greatest success scoring such films as Fel- 
lini's La Strada (1954), La Dolce Vita 
(1960), 8% (1963) and Amarcord (1975), as 
well as Francis Ford Coppola's two God- 
father films. Prolific and inventive, Rota 
often wrote his scores before the director 
began shooting. Said he: “Music does not 
need to be hard to understand to be good. 
It should relax and entertain the audience 
—not torture them.” 


DIED. Charles Sawyer, 92, former Secretary 
of Commerce (1948-53); of a stroke; in 
Palm Beach, Fla. A Cincinnati lawyer 
and entrepreneur, Sawyer ran unsuccess- 
fully as the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Ohio in 1938 and six years 
later was appointed U.S. Ambassador to 


Belgium by President Roosevelt. He re- 
1 





signed his diplomatic assignment the fol- 
lowing year and was named to the Cabi- 
net by his good friend Harry Truman in 
1948. A conservative Democrat who 
served as the Administration's envoy to 
the business community, Sawyer de- 
nounced stringent antitrust legislation 
and advocated lower corporate taxes and 
a balanced budget. He found himself se- 
verely tested in 1952, when Truman seized 
the steel industry in order to avert a strike. 
The President ordered Sawyer to admin- 
ister the mills and grant workers and own- 
ers wage and price increases. Unhappy 
with the seizure, Sawyer acted only when 
assured of the order in writing. Resigning 
his post after Eisenhower’s election, he re- 
turned to Ohio and his law practice, con- 
tinuing to hold firm his belief in the na- 
tion’s free enterprise system. “The United 
States, like Atlas, is holding up the world,” 
he once said. “But who holds up Atlas? 


American business.” 
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Why is an executive from Procter & Gamble 
making gumball machines? 
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Believe it or not, Procter & Gamble encour 
ages their executives to help develop products 
like gumball machines, buster blocks and funky 
chickens. 

It’s part of their participation in Junior Achieve- 
ment. And JA companies are just as serious about 
business as Procter & Gamble. 

With the help of an adviser, they draw up a 
company charter. Elect officers. Sell stock. And, 
once a product is chosen, they produce, promote, 
sell and turn in a profit. 

But there are more valuable gains than dollars 





and cents. Ask any JA adviser. 

He’s seen the shyest boy in the group become 
a top salesman. He’s watched the girl who could 
barely balance the books map out a brilliant 
financial plan. And he’s shared the enthusiasm, 
commitment and the real sense of pride these 
kids feel creating a company of their own. 

Both large corporations and small businesses 
are proud to participate in Junior Achievement. 
We’ re listed in your local white pages so call us 
and join. You'll be doing a lot more than just 
making gumball machines. 


A little pride will go a long, long way. » 


JA ~ A ONVISION OF JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT INC 


Join The 2nd Annual WLS 8.9 Mile 
Run For The Zoo 


A timed race on an 8.9 mile cor 
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The Heart and Head of the Matter 











CON FESSIONS OFA CONSERVATIVE 
by Garry Wills; Doubleday; 231 pages; $10 





| Gee Wills calls himself a conserva- 
live, out of convenience. He would 
rather call himselfa “convenientist,” a cit- 
izen always willing to convene with his 
countrymen for the public good 
Wills, 44, is not an uncomplicated 
man. He is a Jesuit-trained classics schol- 
ar, historian, teacher and journalist with 
one of the most supple intellects now 
wrapped around the body politic. The out- 
put of his books, articles and criticism is 
protean. It began 20 years ago when he 
was still a student at Xavier University 
in Cincinnati. William F. Buckley Jr., im- 
pressed by a Wills piece on TIME style, of- 
fered him reviewing assignments for Na- 
tional Review. He turned in so many that 
he had to use a pseudonym (William Ro- 
man) “to keep from clogging the pages.” 














Excerpt 


Politicians fascinate because they constitute such a paradox: They are an 
elite that accomplishes mediocrity for the public good. Hilaire Belloc, 
after spending a term in the House of Commons, wrote: ‘The standard of in- 
tellect in politics is so low that men of moderate mental capacity have to stoop 
in order to reach it.’ He meant this as a criticism; but it is good that some men 
are willing to stoop. How else would our politics get done? Eugene McCarthy 
spent a good deal of his time trying to prove he was too good for politics. What 
use was that? 

... Any fair person must recognize the positive uses of mediocrity. There is no 
mystery in the matter. We have admitted that a politician must be representative 
—and that means he must be predictable. He must be chosen because his general 
circle of thought is known. He is not likely to depart too markedly from that 
agreed-on area of thinking. If he were startlingly novel in his approach, liable to 
strike off on his own, capable of bold invention, unafraid of its consequenc- 5 y 
es, only an idiot would ask him to represent the mass of common man. 














Between 1959 and 1963, Wills wrote 
books on Chesterton, Catholicism and 
Roman culture, in addition to working on 
a doctoral dissertation on Aeschylus. Dur- | 
ing the ‘60s, his pieces in Esquire and the 
Saturday Evening Post established him as | 
a journalist of the first rank. His Nixon Ag- 


| onistes (1969) still has the longest shelf-life | 


of any book on the former President. Last | 
year Historian Wills published /nventing | 
America, a fresh look at the roots of Jef- | 
ferson’s Declaration of Independence 


| The work has already won several literary | 


prizes. A few weeks ago, he was holed up 


| in Williamsburg, Va., completing a sequel 


at the rate of one chapter a day. Wills has 


| also found time to write a suspense novel, 


At Button’s, conduct a weekly seminar for 
Johns Hopkins students at his home in 
Baltimore and meet three deadlines a 
week for his syndicated newspaper col- 
umn “Outrider.” 

How far out can a conservative ride? 
In his Confessions, Wills ranges from Jack 
Ruby to Cardinal Newman, from Everett 
Dirksen’s Washington to St. Augustine's 
City of God. The pace is brisk, the intel- 
lectual hurdles high, the glimpses of auto- 
biography charming but scattered 


F rom the seminary, which he leaves for | 
reasons of “Eros generally, not Eros | 
specifically,” Wills slings himself into Bill 
Buckley’s energetic orbit of lively con- 
versation, sailboats and sports cars whose | 
“constant whirrings down, fussy tuggings, 
and resumed flight seemed a nuisance 
rather than a luxury.” In a holding pat- 
tern over New York, Wills falls into con- 
versation with a stewardess. The talk 
continues during the ride from the air- 
port, but later the young journalist can- 
not remember her name. A little sub- 
terfuge results in a new meeting and a 
marriage—now past its 20th year 

By today’s matrimonial standards 
Wills is practically a radical. His ideas 
on love and the governing of men are 
also a departure from the customary lines 
Wills’ starting point is St. Augustine: “A 
people is a gathering of many rational 
individuals united by accord on loved 
things held in common.” What rational 
individuals love best is peace. It is, says 
Wills, “the very soul of society” and “the | 
gift of the politicians.” 

What kind of talk is that from a man 
who wrote brilliant, troubling pieces about 
the assassinations and civil strife of the 
*60s? Did not three Presidents and most of 
the Congress give us the Viet Nam War? 
Wills’ long-range views of democratic pol- 
itics tend to overlook such immediate | 


| questions. He focuses instead on a system | 


that works for most of the people, most of 
the time. He applauds a process that elects 
less than the best because he believes po- 
litical leaders of ordinary ability and ac- 


| commodating character lessen the chanc- 


es for disruptive extremes. “The turmoil of 


the ‘60s occurred,” Wills writes, “because 
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Break it out tonight. 
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The Los Angeles Bonaventure 
Hotel—in the heart of the new 
downtown — offers you an 
unforgettable experience. 
Luxurious accommodations. 
Gourmet restaurants. A five- 
level Shopping Gallery. 
Sparkling nighttime entertain- 
ment. Plus warm and expert 
personal service. As one of the 
world’s most exciting hotels, 





and Los Angeles’ largest and 
most complete meeting facility, 
the Bonaventure has something 
for everyone — 1500 guest rooms 
with views, Exhibition Hall, 
24 meeting rooms and 4 ball- 
rooms. The Bonaventure offers 
you an experience to savor, 
even after your stay is over. 

For reservations call your 
travel agent or: (800) 228-3000. 
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He Bite 


For meetings information, 
(213) 624-1000. Los Angeles 
Bonaventure Hotel, 5th & 
Figueroa Streets, Los Angeles, 


~ Ca. 90071. Close to business. 


Close to pleasure. Close to 
perfect. 


LOS ANGELES 
BONAVENTURE HOTEL 


WESTERN INTERNATIONAL 
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| Garry Wills 


United by loved things held in common 


the anti-Communist crusade had revived 
in our system, whose whole genius is bar- 
gaining and compromise, an absolutism 
not in accord with our normal politics. We 
could not administer final justice around 
the world through a political apparatus 
not meant to administer final justice even 
to ourselves.” 
For Wills, final justice is the busi- 
ness of God, not of man. It is a con- 
viction at the theological heart of his 
book. The secular Wills realizes that men 
cannot wait for ultimate judgment and 
| that social action does not always end 
where theology begins. He readily ad- 
mits that even while writing about ra- 
cial demonstrations in the ‘60s, he did 
| not approve of civil disobedience. The 
death of Martin Luther King changed 
his mind: “I saw in his career some- 
thing I would find repeated in our his- 
tory, now that I looked back at it with- 
out my blinders: change is initiated by 
the principled few, not the compromising 
many.” Politicians tend to tell us what 
we want to hear; prophets tell us what 
is right. Says Wills: “They set impossibly 
high standards for the rest of us. They 
make us appreciate the purely political 
virtues of compromise, easily pleased van- 
ity and mediocre expectation.” 
The author himself possesses no such 
virtues. He refuses to accept the free mar- 
ket of ideas where one opinion is worth 
| as much as another. He is a demanding ra- 
tionalist but understands, with Chester- 
ton, that “reason is itselfa matter of faith.” 
His vanity insists on rigorous and adven- 
| turous exploration of paradox and con- 
| tradiction, and his expectations are any- 
| thing but mediocre. Neither prophet nor 

politician, Wills is a passionate and tire- 
| less grounds keeper of the arena where, 

as Augustine said, the wheat and the 

weeds grow together — R.Z. Sheppard 
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Every generation has one book 
that forever captures the feeling and 


fever of its times. We believe that book 
is here: The World According to Garp 


The Critics Believe in Garp. 


Time Magazine rated Garp one 
of the five best fiction works of 1978, and 
said: “Awesome 
talent for meshing 
melodrama and tragedy, pathos and comedy 


Readers Believe in Garp. 


A national bestseller for seven months, this is 
the novel people have talked about and told their 
friends aboutWhen you read Garp youll talk about 
& it, too. And you'll believe in Garp 


Garp is now in paperback, and on sale everywhere 
POCKET <P BOOKS 
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The best of the West. 
At the center of New York's West Side corporate complex. Steps from entertain- 
ment, Fifth Avenue shops, the Park, the works. A hotel with a great name for 
great reasons. Handsome rooms, decorator baths, electric shoe polishers, 
color TV with first-run movies, super service, suites with serving pantries, 
superior dining, surprise extras. Discover our West, and discover the best 


voews Warwick 


S4th Street and Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 « (212) 247-2700 
For reservations see your travel agent or call LRI, Inc. (Loews Representation International) in your area toll-free 























Volunteers wanted for 
unusual medical experiment. 


Step forward and you'l be asked to contribute something 
to America’ medical system other than money: 

Your say in how it$ spent. 

A radical idea for a society brought up on the belief that the 
medical industry alone knows what’ best for us. 

But for a society now spending almost 9% of its gross 


iat 


national product on health care and paying more than twice as 
much for hospital care as five years ago, radical is essential! 

Congress established Health Systems Agencies in 1974? 
. Made up of consumers and health care providers, with con- 
¢ sumers the majority, Health Systems Agencies are now function- 
ing in every community. 

But they need your effort to succeed. Are they worth it? 
Etna strongly believes so. 

While many Health Systems Agencies are still finding their 
feet, they've already found ways to cut the national medical bill 
by millions of dollars: 

By coordinating local medical systems, expensive duplica- 
tion and concentrations of equipment and services can be 
avoided: 

The medical industry needs a second opinion. Congress has 
given you an opportunity to make it yours. For the address of 
the Health Systems Agency serving your community write to us 
at Etna Life & Casualty, 151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, 
CT 06156. Don’t underestimate your own influence. Use it, as 
we are trying to use ours. 


to Sgt 


we 


tna 
wants insurance to be affordable. 





' Between 1959 and 1976, 
personal health care expenditures 
increased almost twelvefold from 
$10.4 billion to $120.4 billion. 
Ten percent of the federal budget 
is now spent on personal health 
care, almost $34 billion in 1976 
alone. 

2 Health Systems Agencies 
were created as part of the 
National Health Planning and 


Etna Life & Casualty, 
151 Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford, CT 06156 


Resources Development Act of 
1974. Their mandate is to improve 
the health of the American 
people: continuity and quality of 
health services; restrain increases 
in the cost of providing health 
services and prevent unnecessary 
duplication of health services. 

3 In a recent survey by the 
American Health Planning Asso- 
ciation, health planning agencies 


across the country reported that 
in one two-year period they were 
instrumental in preventing over 
$3 billion in capital investment 
for health care facilities. It's also 
important to note that there have 
been no indications that the qual- 
ity of medical care has been im- 
paired by their efforts. 

4 It’s estimated that 100,000 
short term hospital beds stand 


LIFE & CASUALTY 


idle—an idle bed costing almost 
60% as much to maintain as one 
in use. Blue Cross recently noted 
that health care providers in 
southern California are reported 
to have ordered or installed 
enough $500,000 CAT scanners 
to serve the entire western United 
States. 








Why is an executive from Procter & Gamble 
making gumball machines? 
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Believe it or not, Procter & Gamble encour- 
ages their executives to help develop products 
like gumball machines, buster blocks and funky 
chickens. 

It’s part of their participation in Junior Achieve- 
ment. And JA companies are just as serious about 
business as Procter & Gamble. 

With the help of an adviser, they draw up a 
company charter. Elect officers. Sell stock. And, 
once a product is chosen, they produce, promote, 
sell and turn in a profit. 

But there are more valuable gains than dollars 


Alittle pride will go a long, long way. = 





and cents. Ask any JA adviser. 

He’s seen the shyest boy in the group become 
a top salesman. He's watched the girl who could 
barely balance the books map out a brilliant 
financial plan. And he’s shared the enthusiasm, 
commitment and the real sense of pride these 
kids feel creating a company of their own. 

Both large corporations and small businesses 
are proud to participate in Junior Achievement. 
We're listed in your local white pages so call us 
and join. You'll be doing a lot more than just 
making gumball machines. 





JA ~ A DIVISION OF JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT INC 
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Join The 2nd Annual WLS 8.9 Mile 
Run For The Zoo 
A timed race on an 8.9 mile course thr 

tiful Lincoln Park (in Chicac 
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Non-refundable $5.00 entry fee ($6.00 
after May 25) will be donated entire 
the Lincoln } 
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Race kits with course map 
and race information will be maile 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK ON 
FEMALE RELATIONSHIPS SINCE 
MY MOTHER/MY SELF 


This penetrating and important 
study of the sister-to-sister rela- 
tionship in all its dimensions in- 
cludes fascinating glimpses into 
the lives of such famous sister 
a as Gloria Steinem, Mar- 
garet Mead and Carly Simon. 
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FIWILLIAM MORROW 


105 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 


WHO KILLED 
GERMAN 
MEASLES? 


Not long ago, pregnant wo- 
men exposed to German measles 
often gave birth to babies with 
cerebral palsy. Harvard 
scientists stopped this. They 
created a vaccine that makes 
children immune to German 
measles: 

The Harvard research was 
partly paid for by United 
Cerebral Palsy. Give 
generously to your local United 
Cerebral Palsy association. 
Think what your money buys. 
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s Men for once intelligible. Part 3 is the cen- 
Justice of ter of the novel. Its narrator, Ugo Car- 


dinal Galeotti, is an urbane Vatican vet- 


The Peace eran who enjoys fine wine and good 


company. He possesses a thoughtful spir- 








| THE VICAR OF CHRIST itual vision as well, and it is through his 
by Walter F. Murphy eyes that the reader is led along on De- 
Macmillan; 632 pages; $12.95 clan Walsh’s odyssey of the soul as Pope 
Francesco I 
he proposition is preposterous. Once Francesco is dogged by a destiny that | 


again the Cardinals of the Roman | oscillates between a quest for sanctity 
Catholic Church gather to elect a succes- | and demonstrations of Aubris. He is 
sor to the late Pope, killed ina planecrash. | crowned with the triple tiara that Popes 
The conclave is deadlocked. An Italian | John Paul I and John Paul II rejected, 
prelate offers a radical proposal: elect a | to let men know precisely who is run- 
monk. Said monk is not your average | ning the church. When police in Spain 
Trappist. He is a former U.S. Marine col- | murder priests under the approving eyes 
onel who won the Congressional Medal | of Cabinet ministers, Francesco revives 
of Honor for leading his troops out of a | medieval precedent and threatens to place 
deathtrap during the Korean War; a Pul- | the entire country under interdict unless 
itzer prizewinner for the book he wrote | the culprits are punished. When a cabal 
about the experience; a former presiden- | of Cardinals plots to depose him, he dis- 
tial emissary to the Vatican; and, until | patches them into exile with all the bru- 
his retirement to the monastery, Chief | tal efficiency of a Nixonian Saturday 
Justice of the United States. Why not | Night Massacre. “Declan, Declan,” warns 
Pope? a purged friend on another occasion, “be- 

One of the classic tests of a writer is | cause you love no one, you think you 
his ability to persuade an audience to sus- | love God.” 
pend disbelief. Walter F. Murphy per- 
suades. In his hands, the audacious thesis espite his autocratic methods, the 
of this massive, complex first novel be- Pope remains a theological liberal, a 
comes fascinatingly logical and intellec- | doubting Declan carrying the keys of the 
tually gripping. No better fiction on the | Kingdom. Sensitive to the anguish of | 
world of the Vatican is now in print. Mur- | Catholic couples, he adroitly bypasses the 
phy, a Princeton law professor, is a com- | birth control ban of Pope Paul VI’s Hu- 
pulsive storyteller, and in The Vicar of | manae vitae. He sets afoot a plan to bring 
Christ he tells three tales that could have | divorced and remarried Catholics back to 
made books in themselves. Part 1, reliv- | the sacraments from which they are 
ing Declan Walsh’s military adventures | barred. He admits that “every intelligent 
in Korea through the ripely phrased rec- | human has some doubts about an after- 
ollections of a Marine master gunnery ser- | life.” But his messages can be demanding. 
geant, is a crisp, realistic novella. Part 2, | Visiting the U.S., he becomes a Savona- 
narrated in the fastidious accents of an | rola, exhorting Americans to repent and 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, | share their wealth with poorer countries. 
makes the arcane milieu of the Nine Old | Finally, this onetime combat hero courts 
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Novelist and Princeton Professor Walter F. Murphy in St. Peter’s Square at the Vatican 
A destiny that oscillates between a quest for sanctity and demonstrations of hubris. 
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ormation, 
personalities and 


music attracts the largest 





and most influential part of the 
buying public: adults between 18 & 
44. WFYR offers adult contempo 
rary music for Chicago's contempo- 
adults... Barry Manilow, The 
Beatles, Barbra Streisand, Elvis, 
Linda Rondstadt, Fleetwood Mac 
the music Chicago's adults really 
want to hear 


Faster than a din 
news aa . 


We not only let Chicago know 
WHAT'S happening, but WHERE, 
WHY and WHEN it’s going on 
Our news team is second to none 
In fact, it's the largest FM news team 
n Chicago. Anchoring it all is our 
News Director, Lyle Dean, the 
Dean” of Chicago broadcast 
journalists. He's earned a list of 
awards and achievements few 
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All of our experienced journalists 
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information every half-hour in the 

morning and on the hour throughout 
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powerful weather/ 
sports broadcasts! 


Whatever the weather, Harry 
Volkman is the professional millions 
of Chicagoans tune to. Since 1959, 
his accurate and enthusiastic style of 
forecasting have made him a Chicago 
tradition. Harry reports seven times 
daily on WFYR Radio 

When sports fans can't see the game, 
they invariably tune to 103!4 FM and 
Red Mottlow’: orful and dynamic 
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mate sports broadcaster, going 
behind the scenes, getting informa 
tion others often miss 
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onymous 
with tota 
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coverage 
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From public affairs to 
tall stories in a single bound! 


Contemporary issues also figure in our 
format. Features like ‘Special Assign - 
ment’, “Money Watch", “To 
Your Health", and Bruce 
DuMont's “Straight Talk” 
add to WFYR’s commitment 
to Chicago 

Fred Winston, master of tall 
stories, guarantees a grin 
every morning with his 
spontaneous antics 

Dick Bartley, Stu Collins and 
the other WFYR personalities 
entertain Chicago with the 
best music and information 
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information and the audi 
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Incredible Music, Credible Information! 
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assassination at the hands of the world’s 













Grretouched competing powers by telling Christians 
ito of an : 

ee alegranh they must not bear arms in any modern 
test. war. 


Neither Francesco nor the novel that 
contains him is without great flaws. The 
barracks vulgarity of Part 1 is as tedious 
as basic training, and the narrator’s stilt- 
ed diction in Part 2 is hardly more en- 
dearing. Women serve principally as 
walk-ons in The Vicar of Christ, includ- 
ing Declan’s wife Kate, whose tragic 
death drives him to the monastery. 

Ultimately, though, Murphy’s work is 
a novel of ideas: political and religious, sa- 
cred and profane. The moral problems of 
war and peace, life and death, change and 
tradition, poverty and riches are questions 
that pursue every human. Murphy can- 
not fully answer them, nor can Pope Fran- 
cesco I. But they are asked in a way that 
cannot be ignored, and they will haunt 
the reader long after this remarkable epic 
is finally laid down. — Mayo Mohs 

m m a 

Resemblances between the Vicar and 
the author are not entirely coincidental. 
Born in Charleston, S.C., to a pharmacist 
father and an English schoolteacher 
mother, Walter Murphy, 49, grew up a 
cradle Catholic, studied at Notre Dame 
and earned a Marine Corps commission 
in time for the Communist invasion of 
South Korea. As a combat platoon lead- 
er, he won the Purple Heart and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, then came home 
to teach government at the U.S. Naval 
Academy. Mustered out in 1955, he took 
his Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. 
Since 1958 he has taught at Princeton, 
and in 1968 was named McCormick Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence. He has written 
six books on law and politics, one of which 
figures as an inside joke in The Vicar of 
Christ: the Associate Justice narrating the 
second part cites a title from a certain 
“vulgar political scientist.” 

Murphy’s researches in Rome in 
1973-74 and last year gave him an eerie 
prescience. In the novel, Pope Francesco 
visits Mexico and enunciates the church’s 
position on political involvement: “The 
church must be independent ... We can- 
not have a material stake in the status 
quo or in revolution or in any of the 
other possible political events in between. 
We must be free to preach justice and 
to do justice.” Those were the precise 
ideas, if not the very words, of Pope 
John Paul II on his visit to Mexico last 
January, well after The Vicar of Christ 
had gone to press. 

Still, the religious attitudes of the 
main characters do not necessarily re- 
flect Murphy’s. The Marine gunnery 
sergeant, the Associate Justice and 
Declan Walsh himself all express some 
distress at the new Roman Catholic rit- 
ual, with its abandonment of the old 
music and the Latin. Murphy and his 
wife Terry (their two daughters now live 
in other parts of the country) regularly 
go to an English-language folk Mass. 
















































The oscillograph you 
see is an actual photo 
of a high-quality audio 
system “playing” a 
fingerprint. 

You're hearing finger- 
prints now through 
your speaker system. 
Instead of the sound 
your precious discs 
are capable of, And 
no vacuum record 
cleaner, brush-arm 
or treated cloth will 
remove them. None. 





































of your 
fingerprint 


But Discwasher® — with new 

D3 fluid—removes fingerprints 
completely. Along with dust. And 
manufacturing lubricants (added 
to make pressing faster) that can 
act like groove-blocking finger- 
prints. All this cleaning without 
pulling polymer stabilizers from 
your vinyl discs. 

Discwashermm. The only safe, 
effective way to silence the 
printed finger. At Audio 
specialists world wide. 
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Columbia, Mo. 65201 









































Though he will be back living and 
teaching at Princeton next fall, Murphy 
plans more novels. One, a spy story, is 
almost finished. Another, on which he 
has already done considerable research, 
will be a fictional biography of St. Pe- 
ter. Although Murphy has yet to hear 
criticism from Vatican sources, he has 
already received a severe appraisal 
from one reader. His mother, the 
English teacher, is uneasy with the 
language in the Korean War section. 
She allowed that she “understood the 
point,” reports Murphy, “but she didn't 
approve.” a 
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FICTION 
1, Good as Gold, Heller G last week) 
2. The Matarese Circle, Ludlum (4) 
3. War and Remembrance, Wouk (2) 
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10. Dress Gray, Truscott 


NONFICTION 
1. The Complete Scarsdale Medical 

Diet, Tarnower & Baker (2) 

Lauren Bacall by Myself, 

Bacall (1) 

Sophia, Living and Loving, 

Hotchner (4) 

How to Prosper During the 

Coming Bad Years, Ruff G) 

Mommie Dearest, Crawford (5) 
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Goodman (6) 
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. You Don’t Have to Be in Who's 
Who to Know What’s What, 
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. American Caesar, Manchester (7) 

. Black Macho and the Myth of the 
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US. GOVERNMENT 
REPORT: 
~ CARLTON LOWEST. 


Box or Menthol: 


10 Carlton have 


less tar than I: 


Tar Nicotine Tar Nicotine 
mg./cig. mg./cig mg./cig 


Kent 12 0.9 Salem Lights 10 








Kool Milds 14 0.9 Vantage 11 
Marlboro Lights 12 0.8 Vantage Menthol 11 
Merit 8 0.6 Winston Lights 13 
Merit Menthol 8 0.6 


Tar Nicotine 


Of all brands, lowest... mg./cig. mg./cig 
Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 
and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per Carlton Mentholless than 1 0.1 
cigarette, FTC Report May '78. Carlton Box lessthan 0.5 0.05 





- Carltonislowest. 4 


Less than 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
¢ That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. I = tar, ; 
0.1 mg. nicotine. 


Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack and Menthol. 1 mg. “‘tar’’, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FIC Report May 78 
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Succulent New 
Vegetables 


The standout this year: a pea 
with an edible pod 


classic New Yorker cartoon pic- 

tured Moppet staring mutinously at 
Mom over a plate of murky compost. “It's 
broccoli, dear,” says Mom. Says Moppet: 
“I say it’s spinach, and I say the hell with 
it.” There is good news for M. & M. The 
1979 garden catalogues piling into mail- 
boxes this spring offer a number of veg- 
etables that look like spinach, taste bet- 
ter than spinach, but are not Spinacia 
oleracea. Some of them have been import- 





| ed from the Orient, notably shungiku 


(Chrysanthemum coronarium) and tampa- 
la hinn choy (Amaranthus tricolor). 

But the hell with spinach. For the ven- 
turesome home gardener, there is a new 
sweet pepper, Dutch Treat, whose pun- 
gent fruits progress from yellow to orange 
to red and are edible at all stages; it comes, 
naturally, from Holland. There is also an 
improved version of the so-called yard- 


long bean, a.k.a. Orient Express or as- | 


paragus bean because of its asparaginous 


flavor. From China come bitter melon, | 


gow choy, a garlicky chive, bok choy cab- 
bage, and an aromatic celery, heung kuhn 
—all valuable for good wokmanship. A 


| Japanese melon called Honey Drip is de- 


scribed by its originators as “intolerably 
delicious.” Vegetable growers, generally 
a conservative lot, have been slow to pick 
up on an unusual variety called vegetable 
spaghetti: it is a member of the squash 
family that, when opened up, yields oo- 
dies of non-noodles that can be prepared 
exactly like pasta 


here are several novelty strains of 

sweet corn, notably “candy stick,” 
which is only one inch thick but a foot 
long and is ideal for freezing; other in- 
novations include the first bush-type but- 
ternut squash and a tomato, Long-Keep- 
er, that stays fresh up to four months after 
picking. The redoubtable Burpee cata- 
logue alone offers such enticements as the 
spacemaster cucumber, a pumpkin whose 
seeds can be eaten raw, and Sugar Bush 
watermelon, which represent years of ge- 
netic selection not only for flavor but 
—more important to the home gardener 
—for compact growth in a limited space 

Not in decades, however, has a sin- 
gle new vegetable stirred such horti-cu- 


| linary hyperbole as a rogue one-chance- 


in-a-million mutant developed over years 
by the Gallatin Valley Seed Co. of Twin 


| Falls, Idaho. It is called the Sugar Snap 


pea. Somewhat like a snow pea, but with 
plump, juicy kernels and melt-in-the- 
mouth pods, it also has some of the char- 
acteristics of a snap green bean and should 
be eaten pod and all. The Burpee cata- 














Gallatin’s award-winning Sugar Snap 
logue, which gives it cover-sweetie treat- 
ment, calls it “truly fantastic.” The au- 
thoritative magazine of the venerable 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society joins 
the seed industry in hailing it as “the best 


new vegetable in over 100 years of plant | 


breeding.” 

Some Sugar Snap enthusiasts go so far 
as to predict that the new, wholly edible 
pea may surpass the tomato as the Amer- 
ican home gardeners’ top crop. The Mi- 
chelin of munchables, All-America Selec- 
tions, based in Los Altos, Calif., has not 
just given the Sugar Snap a rare gold med- 
al and pronounced it the most successful 
new strain it has savored in its 46 years; 
it has also issued a recipe leaflet (SO¢) 
Suggested treatments range from creamed 
Sugar Snap soup to Sugar Snap tempura 
Actually, says the vegetable’s inventor, 
Gallatin’s lanky Calvin Lamborn, 45, “it’s 
better raw than cooked.” 


Bilzews CAYO 


Plant Scientist Calvin Lamborn 
Best little rogue in a century. 








Diet of the Hour 


Taking it off the Scarsdale way 


n fashionable restaurants such as Man- 

hattan’s “21” Club and Washington's 
Duke Zeibert’s, an inordinate number of 
customers appear to be feasting—or fast- 
ing, as the case may be—on the same sim- 
ply prepared dish. Fish if it happens to 
be Monday night, beef on Tuesday, lamb 
if Wednesday. Peculiar? Not to these diet 
devotees. They are merely following the 
latest popular weight-loss regimen: the 
Scarsdale Diet. 

Originally devised 19 years ago for 
his patients, the diet is the brainchild of 
Dr. Herman Tarnower, 69, a Scarsdale, 
N.Y., cardiologist and internist. Mim- 
eographed copies of his diet gradually 
made the rounds of local country clubs, 
were lent by enthusiasts to friends in 
other parts of the country and were even- 
tually taped on refrigerators from New 
York to California. Not surprisingly, the 
good doctor was prevailed upon to write 
a book, padding his original diet with 
244 pages of familiar advice and ad- 
ditional menus. The Complete Scarsdale 
Medical Diet (Rawson, Wade; $7.95), 
whose cover boasts. LOSE UP TO 20 
POUNDS IN 14 DAYS AND KEEP THEM 
OFF, has sold some 270,000 copies since 
it was published last January | 

“My diet is simple and time has 
proved it safe,” explains Tarnower. *Peo- 
ple are willing to put up with the disci- 
pline and deprivation necessary because 
they. know it works.” The discipline is 
strict indeed. No alcohol. no snacks (ex- 
cept raw carrots and celery), no sugar, no 
oils. The dieter must follow, for two weeks 
at a time, a day-by-day menu that allows 
no substitutions. At least by the dieter 
Tarnower himself changed the menus 
somewhat when he wrote his book. For 
example, the dinner that the original fol- 
lowers most dreaded (cottage cheese, eggs 
and cooked cabbage) has been changed 
to roast chicken, spinach. green peppers 
and string beans. 

Tarnower's formula is merely the lat- 
est variation on the familiar high pro- 
tein-low carbohydrate regimen. Although 
food quantities are not specified, the doc- 
tor believes that most Scarsdale dieters 
average 1,000 or fewer calories a day. 
Many naturally complain of lassitude and 
find that their weight loss is only tem- 
porary. But others, like Speaker of the 
House Tip O'Neill, who lost 40 Ibs. on 
two two-week stints, are more than sat- 
isfied. The diet, he says, is “a thing of 
beauty.” It is also, unquestionably, the 
diet of the hour. Some socialites with no 
weight problems at all are following it 
simply because it is chic. “Everyone's 
been on it,” declares a Chicago hostess, 
Donna (“Sugar”) Rautbord. “I believe 
its appeal is its popularity.” a 
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features and ruggedness Olympus is 

famous for. For less. 
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‘other compact SLR, and for good 
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This is not just another resized car. 

The whole small car category has 
just been upgraded. Our new Omega 
is a revolutionary small car. 

You don't have to be a gymnast to 
get into the front seat of it, nor be a 
contortionist to get into the back. 

Omega’s inside size will startle you. 
This small car has honest room for five. 

Do you want to ownasmall car with 
Oldsmobile looks, comfort and room? 

You're gonna like Omega a lot. 


TRANSVERSE ENGINE. 


We got the room inside by turning 
the engine sideways and moving it 
forward. Your legs will be the first 


THE SMALL CAR 


to appreciate the difference. 

Omega’s engine is a transverse- 
mounted 4-cylinder, or you have the 
option of the world’s first transverse V6. 
Both are GM-built by various divisions, 
and your Olds dealer has details on 
sources and availability. 

There are other nice surprises. 


FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE. 

Whichever engine you choose sits 
above the drive wheels, which 
is what gives Omega the impressive 
traction of front-wheel drive. You'll like 
the way it tracks you along a snowy 


THE 1980 


THE OLDSMOBILE 





JUST GREW UP. 


street or rain-slicked highway. 


RACK-AND-PINION STEERING. 

Omega is quick and agile, with 
rack-and-pinion steering. And the 
Omega ride is smooth. 


GOOD GAS MILEAGE. 

With the transverse 4-cylinder, 
Omega’'s EPA estimate is mpg. The 
highway estimate is 38 mpg. Very 
good indeed, for a car this size. 

Remember, the circled EPA estimate 
is for comparisons to other cars. Your 
mileage depends on speed, weather 
and trip length; your actual highway 


OMEGA 


OF SMALL CARS. 





mileage will probably be lower than 
the highway estimate. California 
estimates are lower. 

Are you starting to believe that this 
is indeed an amazing small car? 
You should. It is. 

The 1980 Omega is the Oldsmobile 
of small cars. 

You can buy it or lease it. But you 
gotta drive it. 

You're gonna love it. 

The small car just grew up. 


Have one built for you. 
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